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Filling Our Churches 


ASTER SUNDAY closed the Go-to-Church Cam- 
paign conducted by the Laymen’s League. 
Members of 207 chapters in aS many churches 
became interested as never before in church attend- 
ance. To find men who had been at best but nomi- 
nal church attendants for years eagerly persuading 
their friends and neighbors to give the automobile 
and golf clubs a rest on Sunday and accompany 
them to church was encouraging and inspiring to 
many a hard-working, disheartened minister. 

It may safely be said that in those 207 competing 
churches the best sermons in years were preached, 
the atmosphere of dullness, mustiness, and hope- 
lessness changed to interest, freshness, and anticipa- 
tion. No longer was heard the old, old complaint. 
“Our church used to be filled, but only a handful 
comes now”; instead, faces assumed expressions of 
satisfaction on entering the church and seeing seats 
long vacant occupied. The comment now was, “We 
haven’t had as many people in church for years.” 

Whoever originated the idea of a go-to-church 
competition is entitled to the heartiest thanks of 
the entire denomination for this widespread revival 
of church-going. Parishes may institute social 
affairs, dramatics, and lecture courses, but the vital- 
ity of any church centers in the Sunday morning 
service. Let that be well supported and the church 
thrills with enthusiasm ; let it be neglected and the 
church is moribund with one foot in the grave. If 
but a handful of worshipers gather Sunday morn- 
ing, the church isan anemic, invertebrate institu- 
tion. The hour at the May Meetings when those 
twenty representatives from the successful churches 
stand up and tell how it was done will be one of 
the best on the program. The method of stimulat- 
ing church attendance points the way to a continu- 
ance another year. There is no greater need in the 
church than that of persuading the men to acquire 
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the church-going habit. Let the competition neat | 
year be among the men only. A better method could — 
not be devised for filling churches. 


Controversy and Personality 


EOPLE SAY, in a controversy, “We wish you 
would not resort to personalities.” They dislike 
it in religion, they dislike it in politics, they dislike 
it in social problems. The fact is, it is not nice. 
It would be far pleasanter to act on the assumption 
that people may be aroused by the polite statement 
of abstract principles. But people are not so 
aroused. No victories are won in the realm of im- 
personal generalities. There was never a great 
movement in history but it quickly became identi- 
fied with some man. Some man, as a matter of fact, 
started it. All the praise, all the blame, centered 
on him. It is not that a personality takes the place 
of principles, which the Manchester Guardian mis- 
takenly affirms, but rather that principles are illus- 
trated, either in their violation or their fulfillment, 
by aman. And until they are so illustrated the 
cause lags. Indeed, it is doubtful if the people 
realize there is a cause until a man appears. 

We think always in terms of individuals, as 
we have once before remarked in these columns. 
History has been called the biographies of great 
men, and there is much truth in that definition. - 
Any one readily cites examples. The gospel of love 
is Jesus. The Reformation is Luther. Capitalism 
is Gary. Trade unionism is Gompers. Militarism 
is the former Kaiser. The League of Nations is 
Wilson. The limitation of armament is Hughes. 
National isolation is Borah. The recrudescence of 
hostility to science is Bryan. The threatened Prot- 
estant Inquisition which this journal has assailed 
with a thoroughly informed understanding of the 
danger which is by no meaus past, is Laws. If 
there is a way of advancing civilization without 
resort to personalities the race has not yet discov- 
ered it. We think it never will discover any other 
way. 

Human nature is exceedingly concrete. It wants 
to know who represents a given idea. Who is back 
of it? It is deplorable that the easily twisted mind 
of the plain people is manipulated by demagogues. 
They will take a personality who stands for a cer- 
tain cause, and by exaggerating everything they can 
find in his temperament and behavior utterly crip- 
ple the good he seeks to promote. When a person- 
ality is lampooned and confidence in him thereby 
impaired or destroyed, it is virtually impossible to 
save the high and holy cause which he advocates. 
This is illustrated over and over again. The impor- 
tant consideration which we must all have in mind 
when we choose a leader for any cause is that he 
will be able to go forward and withstand the iney- 
itable assaults which are invited by the principles’ 
of which he is the incarnation. It is the invariable 
fact that truth and personality go together in any - 
movement which will attract and hold the attention 
and allegiance of the people. It is also a fact that 
a reformation was never achieved in a drawing- 
room. Strife is inevitable in a live world and it 
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seeks an open field. If these things are not so, we 
should gladly hear from our readers on the subject. 


A Secret Letter 


SECRET LETTER of the utmost significance 
has been given to the public by the editor of 
Zion's Herald, Dr. L. O. Hartman, who leads the 
crusade against “fundamentalists” in his own 
Methodist Episcopal church. This document boldly 
aims at the disunion of all the Christian missions 
in China. It is 2,500 words long, and is signed by 
the members of a new and formidable organization 
known as the Bible Union of China. 
_ The test of its propaganda and intimidation will 
*come next Tuesday, May 2, when the National 
Christian Conference will meet in Shanghai. Every 
denomination operating in China has received the 
letter, which is openly yet carefully designed as an 
attack on all those who do not accept the “second 
coming” and the literal infallibility of the Bible, 
being opposed to every conclusion and method ap- 
proved by the deepest and devoutest scholarship of 
Christianity. There are already 1,700 members of 
this union, or about one-fourth the mission strength 
in that country. Altogether there are 7,000 mission- 
ariesin China. The organization’s letter is charged 
through and through with confidence in its victory. 
The Union is less than two years old, having been 
organized in the summer of 1920. Such an honored 
and statesmanlike missionary leader as Paul Hutch- 
inson, now on furlough in this country, says that at 
next week’s meeting the “fundamentalists,” that is, 
the Bible Union forces, will present their premillen- 
nial views and add thereby to the already acute 
doctrinal situation which, as Dr. Hartman says, 
may mean, and as some wise missionaries say will 
mean, the split of the Christian Church in China. 
The Union is adroit as only “defenders of the 
faith” can be. One must read with an understand- 
ing mind to get the real inwardness of their smooth 
sentences. For example, after reciting in their 
letter how the “fundamentalists” have refrained 
from taking action in the face of growing modern- 
ism in religious’ teaching, and how they deplore 
doing anything that will promote dissension, they 
must nevertheless take heed that the danger grows, 
and warn against those who are tainted with liberal 
views, and who, “by their participation in the 
spread of error, are harming the Christian cause.” 
The inquisitors are modest, or cautious. “We 
are not asking that those who have embraced the 
new views should necessarily [our italics] be re- 
moved by their boards.” However, the boards must 
see to it, says the Union, that “the Christian faith, 
as set forth in the official statements of their several 
churches, is being taught.” Against the charge that 
the Union foments disunion, they retort, “It is our 
matured opinion that the maintenance of the status 
quo, far from conducing to unity or union, will have 
the opposite effect.” 
_ They proceed to give the reason for their “ma- 
tured opinion.” They are very chary of mentioning 
any specific teaching, for to keep the discussion in 
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the safe field of quiet generalities, vague intima- 
tions, and mysterious warnings, is, as always 
among ecclesiastical persons of this kind, the surest 
method. They need no bill of particulars, as a mat- 
ter of fact, for it is perfectly well known by every- 
body to whom their letters have gone, exactly, 
precisely, what they mean. And it is a singularly 
unhappy fact that so far as the various evangelical 
churches are concerned, the “fundamentalist” Union 
has them in a trying place. There is not one evan- 
gelical church which is living the plain truth of 
the Bible. There is not one denomination of that 
inclusive “orthodox” family which has ever openly 
and officially told the people the whole truth about 
the Bible. Their ez-cathedra pronouncements dodge 
the issue every time. With few exceptions even 
their ablest leaders, knowing the truth, will not go 
on a conference, synod, or assembly floor and permit 
the Bible to be disputed in letter or in spirit. 

The honesty, the logic, the consistency are all on 
the side of the “fundamentalists.” They ought to 
win on that basis. Unless there is a great change, 
they will win. 

In China, as in America, this issue runs deeper 
and deeper, and yet it becomes plainer and plainer. 
Again and again the letter says in effect, Be honest! 
It says 

We earnestly appeal to you, as empowered and con- 
strained by your several declarations of faith and principle, 
so to administer the funds entrusted to you thereunder, 
that the teaching and text-books in theological seminaries 
and educational institutions, the public presentation of the 
message in the stations, and the selection of new candi- 
dates for missionary service may be maintained in conso- 
nance with these same declarations, under which you hold 
your office and we have loyally accepted service in China. 

[Editor’s italics.] 

The situation in China is but another exampie of 
the division in Protestantism. And beyond a merely 
church question, though that is great in meaning, 
itis a division between spiritual despotism and free- 
dom, between the tragic separations that come of 
intolerance and the binding fellowship of the spirit 
of truth, between the religion of authority imposed 
by the man-made creeds and the religion of the 
spirit implanted in the soul of man by the living 
God. It is the division between darkness and light. 
Some say that the cleavage in the churches of Prot- 
estantism is at hand. We wish it were, if it will 
serve mankind. God has no patience whatever with 
lies, deception, fears, and costly silences. Now is 
the time to say, “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” 


The Church Pew 


HE REGISTER has made a careful inquiry 
among the churches in our fellowship on the 
subject of pews. Are they owned, rented or free? 
Is the ‘ancient system changing? Are revenues 
more successfully gathered from the people by such 
a system as the every-member canvass? What is 
the effect upon the spiritual democracy of religion 
when a pew descends, as it were, from generation to 
generation in a given family? See the issue of 
May 4. 
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The Event of the Week 


The Diplomatic Bomb at Genoa 


by the explosion of a diplomatic bomb, the 

conference at Genoa appeared last week to have 
reached the basis of an agreement with Soviet Russia. 
That basis was the recognition by Russia of all pre-war 
debts, to be paid without interest since the beginning 
of the war, and the remission of all war debts. This 
important ‘result of the negotiations—implying as it 
did the recognition of Russia—was almost lost sight of 
in the confusion created by the explosion of the diplo- 
matic bomb. The concussion threatened the conference 
itself with collapse. It was only through the strenuous 
efforts of Premier Lloyd George, aided by Signor 
Schanzer, Foreign Minister of Italy, in the face of an 
outburst of bitterness from the French delegation, that 
the catastrophe was averted. The explosion of the 
bomb was the announcement by Germany and Russia 
at the beginning of last week, that those two powers 
had signed, on Easter Sunday, a treaty of amity and 
commercial intercourse based upon a mutual remission 
of all indebtedness. In the sharp interchange of accu- 
sation and recrimination that followed this announce- 
ment—perhaps destined to be recorded in history as a 
parting of the ways between conflicting groups of na- 
tions—it became apparent that there was a distinct 
suspicion in Allied minds that behind the commercial 
features of the negotiated and signed treaty lay the 
possibility of joint military action by Germany, Russia 
and other powers, to be attached to them later, for the 
nullification of some decisions recorded by the various 
peace conferences in Paris at the end of the war. 

The inflammability of the situation was indicated 
in a dramatic way at the end of last week. Before five 
hundred newspaper correspondents whom he had sum- 
moned, Premier Lloyd George announced on April 20 


A T THE END of a week of negotiations, interrupted 


that, as a result of the announcement by the Germans — 


that, having signed a treaty with Russia, they would 
refrain from participation in any negotiations by the 
conference covering points included in that treaty, the 
“storm was over.” He added, “God’s in His heaven 
and the conference at Genoa still lives and is going 
strong.” Despite this optimistic view of the situation, 
however, the French delegation, in a remonstrance ad- 
dressed to the German delegation and to be signed 
by ten of the thirty-two powers represented in the 
conference, used the expression “lying allegations” in 
referring to the German assurances. Premier Lloyd 
George, impressed by the passion embodied in the note 
drafted by the French, advised that the word “inexact” 
be substituted for “lying.” Convinced at last that 
nothing less than “lying” would satisfy his French 
colleague, M. Barthou, probably acting under direct 
instructions from Paris, Mr. Lloyd George gave his 
sanction to the unusual phrase. He added, however, 
that he was tired of crises, and demanded: “I want to 
go on with the work of the conference. . .. If these 
crises are continued, the British delegation will have 
to inform the British public and the world who causes 
them.” Thus it happened that in a communication 
by a powerful group of powers to a single power, the 
expression “lying allegations” went forward to its 
destination. This, in a conference of equals, summoned 
on a basis of equality, to deal with problems for the 
promotion of the interests of peace, seemed at least 
unusual. 

As the discussion of the diplomatic explosion of 
Easter Sunday waxed and waned—and then waxed 
again in fury, the Bolshevik delegation, clad in morn- 
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ing coats and wearing silk hats by way of concession 
to “bourgeois” sentiment, industriously disseminated 
its propaganda. This propaganda was to the effect — 
that the Russo-German treaty had marked the way — 
that all the powers must follow if they hope to restore 
the life of the world. The payment of reparations or. 
indemnities in any form was out of the question, 
pleaded the Soviet spokesmen. “Let us wipe the slate 
clean and make a fresh start,” was their urgent advice 
to the conference. But, after all had been said and 
done, the Soviet state consented to recognize the pre- 
war debts of Russia, provided its war debts would be 
cancelled. After much bargaining in private, this 
formula was accepted by the Allies—not, however, until 
after the French representative had withdrawn on | 
April 22 from the meeting of the Allied experts. For 
the moment, the Russians seemed to have forgotten 
their claim for 20,000,000,000 francs, almost double the 
amount designated by the Allies, and specifically by 
France. But that Soviet claim may yet be heard from 
again. 

As for the treaty between Russia and Germany, a 
wide vista opened up to the imaginative mind. It was 
even possible to assume that Germany’s affiliation with 
Russia marked a definite cleavage in the life of the 
world. Confronted by the choice of destiny, the Ger- 
man race has definitely turned its face to the east. 
And some analysts recalled the early days of the peace, 
when there were not lacking predictions that ulti- 
mately Germany: would join hands with Russia, develop 
Russian resources of men and material, and over the 
prostrate body of Russia enter into an understanding 
with Japan for the advancement of mutual imperial- 
istic—or vengeful—purposes. Interpreters of German 
designs went so far as to point out that, Turkey having 
been reconstituted by the revision of the treaty of 
Sévres, Germany’s way to Bagdad was reopened by the 
treaty with Russia. Such a view of the possibilities 
of the situation seemed to tinge the French mind 
markedly. As for the definite turning of Germany’s 
face toward the east and her back upon the west, the 
perspective of recent history shows that in at least 
two junctures—in the treaty between Napoleon I. and 
in the understanding with Russia before England 
joined herself to the alliance—France’s face was turned 
toward the east and her back upon the west. 

The abrogation of the treaty between Russia and Ger- 
many—an abrogation by force, if necessary—was the 
first Allied impulse toward the new agréement. The 
Allies could be pardoned for suspecting that behind the 
commercial rapprochement between outlaws a more far- 
reaching purpose lay. As might have been expected, 
both Russia and Germany categorically denied the 
existence of hidden clauses to the treaty, or of hidden 
aims to the negotiations. “ The Russian delegates, no- 
tably Tchitcherin and Christian Rakovsky, came for- 
ward as the chief interpreters of the treaty. They did 
the talking, while the Germans did the nodding. And 
the world, confronted by an event of the first magni- 
tude, wondered what would be the next act in the 
extraordinary drama. Public sentiment in America 
appeared to veer strongly to the conclusion that, after 
all, Russia and Germany had the right to arrange their 
own affairs as best suited themselves. But there was 
a widespread feeling that the moment for the consum- 
mation of the act of Rapallo, a few miles from Genoa, 
was ill-chosen; that it precipitated the world into a 
maze of new ‘suspicions, new resentments, and new 
doubts in addition to the old that still beset it. The 
fact that emerged from the tumult of discussion was 
that the treaty of Rapallo would stand, and that the 
instinctive desire of the Allies to nullify it would not | 
be pressed to penliintaya. Ss. 
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sixty-four, 62 per cent.; 
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First Fruits of the Membership Campaign 


From 113 Churches, Reports of 4,437 Accessions 


E. BIGELOW THOMPSON 


on the Church Membership Campaign have been 
received up. to noon on April 20 shows 4,437 
persons, an average of thirty-nine members per church, 
received the right hand of fellowship Easter Sunday. 
At this writing there has not been sufficient time 
for mail to reach headquarters from the far West and 
the South; hence, the above figures simply point the 


TT en tte ci of 113 churches whose final reports 


way the returns average up. 


- 

In the Boston Circle, the First Church, Roxbury, 
leads with 168 new members; the First Parish, Water- 
town, added 120; the First Parish, Dorchester, reports 
117; and Rev. Charles W. Casson of Hast Boston is 
fourth with 101 new names on his church membership 
book. Other interesting reports include Charleston, 
W.Va., thirteen new members, 86 per cent. gain; Nor- 
well, Mass., nine members , 23 per cent. gain; St. Louis, 
Mo., Church of the Messiah, twenty-six, 9.8 per cent., 
Chureh of the Unity, fifty- three, 23 per cent.; Sioux 
City, Ia., seventy-six, 21.5 per cent.; Orange, N.J., 
Augusta, Me., fifty, 62.5 per 
cent.; Ann Arbor, Mich., twenty-seven, 50 per cent. ; 
San José, Calif., twenty-five, 28.4 per cent.; Meadville, 
Pa., eighteen, 18 per cent.; Northside Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., twenty-three, 14. 2 per cent.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ; sixteen, 33.3 per cent. ; - Wilmington, Del., thirty, 


87 per cent.; Dayton, Ohio, thirty- one, 35 per cent. 


P<) 


Each report is a tabloid history of what that church 
has been doing since last autumn. More than that, 
each report is a most inspiring niessage of progress 
and growth. In this united effort we are working 
with a human equation, not simply dollars and cents, 
and each report brims over with human growth. 

In the last few days a new note has entered the 
Campaign. Many churches, in submitting “final” 
reports, state they are just beginning their real work, 
and that church membership and accurate church 
records are to be a part of their future life! “Hxcel- 
lent prospects for others soon!”—one minister puts it. 

It is inevitable that comparisons will be made of 
the percentage of increase. This column of figures, 
which will be published in the official tabular report 


- of the Campaign in Tun Rucistur of May 4, should 


be interpreted simply as the individual record of each 


- church and its membership growth based on Easter, 


1921; not a figure in any sense to be used to compare 
the growth, for example, of a mission outpost with 


_a metropolitan church, or of a church which had no 


formal membership in 1921,—consequently reporting 
a large per cent. increase,—with,a church in which 
individual responsibility has been emphasized through 
the years and which has added materially to its signed 
membership but reports only a small per cent. gain. 


wo 


Another point which should be kept in mind is 
described by another minister: “Unfortunately, we are 
enmeshed in the old combination of ‘church’ and ‘par- 
ish, and many people who have signed the parish book 


are not members of the church. We have a committee 


at work trying to arrange a merger of the two 
organizations.” 

The recent ruling that members are members, whether 
they have been recruited from adherents or new blood, 
has simplified the tabulation of returns and has placed 
the emphasis where it belongs—on signed-up member- 
ship. Where a local church based its per cent. increase 
on 1921 membership and new blood, not counting 
adherents, the percentage has been raised. Where min- 
isterial arithmetic reflected more credit than the rules 
of division and decimals permit, speculative percent- 
ages have been scaled down. 

The returns on hand, therefore, indicate that for the 
first time in the history of the denomination we shall 
know soon how many Unitarian church members there 
are in the United States and Canada, a base upon 
which future increases can be figured accurately, and 
a figure which will increase the estimate on our con- 
stituency and ultimately make this constituency, our 
strength, synonymous with membership. 

ws 

From the returns we gather :— 

Memphis, Tenn., on a signed membership of sixty- 
seven, Easter, 1921, reports seventy-two new accessions 
and four adherents made members, an increase of 
107 per cent. Rev. William EH. Clark writes: “Our 
campaign closed only long enough to make this report. 
The Membership Campaign goes on!” 

Rev. Manly B. Townsend writes: “I have been in 
the Medfield (Mass.) church but a few weeks, and 
have had no opportunity to get people into the church, 
as I do not even know them yet. I did not get a list 
until April 15 and so did not know who were members. 
But I shall push membership during the coming year.” 

DX) 

Reporting ten adherents made members on Easter, 
Rey. Eugene M. Grant of Wilton Centre, N.H., writes: 
“J have aS many more on my prospect list. You will 
hear from it later.” 

“We had a great day in Nantucket on Easter. The 
right hand of fellowship was extended to more than 
twenty-five people in a formal service—an unheard-of 
thing in our church. I cannot give you the exact 
figures to-night, but our percentage increase will be 
nearer 40 than 24 per cent.”—is the report of Rev. 
J. ©. Kent. 

“We had no accurate record of members of the church 
as distinguished from so-called adherents. We have 
now, and the interest in membership is growing. I 
confidently expect larger accessions next month and 
June”—reports Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs of Brockton. 

wo 

In Athol, Mass., Rev. Edmund Booth Young, report- 
ing an increase of 54.5 per cent. in his church member- 
ship writes: “I am planning to continue the Member- 
ship Campaign for a year, in the hope of getting our 
membership up to 400, which is what it ought to be.” 
(The 1922 membership at Athol was 291.) 

Rev. Harold Lionel Pickett of Woburn comments: 
“Ours appears to be a small showing, but this is because 
we got busy on our task a year and three months before 
the denomination at large waked up to what might 
be achieved.” 
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A Record of Vivid Impressions 


CHARLES F. DOLE 


Onetime Member Board of Trustees, Tuskegee Institute 


at Tuskegee, Ala., where a fine heroic statue, 

done in bronze by Charles Keck of New York, 
quite worthy of his teacher and friend, Saint-Gaudens, 
was unveiled in the midst of an ample green space on 
the grounds of the well-known normal institute for 
colored students founded forty-one years ago and car- 
ried on to its brilliant success through the determina- 
tion, devotion, and unsleeping faith of a Negro, Booker 
T. Washington. A great throng of people, black and 
white, children and grandchildren of the generation 
who had fought on both sides in the Civil War, were 
gathered in a common admiration of the life and work 
of the man who had made Tuskegee a sacred spot in 
the history of human education. 

The brief but truly amazing story has often been 
told, and will continue to be told for centuries to come, 
of the boy born no one knows when, in 1858 or 1859, 
of a slave mother, and a white father who never ac- 
knowledged him, who, like many another Negro, had to 
choose his own surname, who, reared in poverty and 
ignorance was somehow inspired with the divine hun- 
ger for knowledge, and having heard of General Arm- 
strong’s school for colored youths at Hampton, Va., 
set forth alone with an indefatigable purpose to get 
an education there; how he reached Richmond penni- 
less and found a place to sleep under a sidewalk; how 
he earned a little money by working at one of the 
wharves; how he arrived at Hampton with as slender 
preparedness for the school work as ever a boy brought 
to it, save for his invincible will; how they tested him 
out by giving him one of the schoolrooms to “tidy up,” 
and how he .passed the examination with a hundred 
per cent. of efficiency, and was entered in the group 
of those who worked for their board by day and took 
their teaching at night; how he made good for General 
Armstrong’s trust in him, and after an apprenticeship 
in teaching, won his famous master’s sanction and 
blessing in going down to the Black Belt of Alabama, 
where the need of his people and the denseness of their 
ignorance were greatest, and started his life-work 
among the humblest surroundings in the face of no 
little perilous prejudice. But, as he genuinely believed, 
the Almighty was with him. The bearers of the light, 
the men of good-will, never fail. 

The visitor to Tuskegee to-day sees a little town 
consecrated to the works of education; splendid build- 
ings; a great church to seat 2,500 people; a hospital, 
bearing the memorial name of the beloved Goy. John 
A. Andrew of Massachusetts, in which treatment has 
been given in a single year to thousands of patients, 
and where surgical operations are performed by colored 
physicians, as skillfully, it is said, as one would expect 
to find this work done almost anywhere in the world. 
There are great trades buildings where every kind of 
needful human service is taught. This school town has 
its own power plant: the buildings and the streets are 
brightly lighted by electricity; there is steam heating 
against the times of cold waves; good water is pumped 
from artesian wells; and strict guard duty is kept 
against danger from fire. A farm and gardens, and 
herds of cows provide a good part of the food required 


A MEMORABLE EVENT took place April 5, down 


\ 


The appliances to teach agriculture 


for the students. 
“from the ground up” are specially excellent. The 
dean of, this department of the faculty, Professor 
Carver, is one of the authorities of the nation for 
his original researches. What does he not know about 
peanuts and sweet potatoes! 

The student enrollment, over 2,400 a year ago, has 
fallen to somewhat over 1,700. the past year, owing, 
no doubt, to the straitened financial condition of 
the Cotton States. Principal Moton, a personal 
friend of Booker Washington (his choice, indeed, as 
his successor), reputed to be of pure Negro stock, a 
powerful man in his personal appearance, carries on 


_the work of the Institute apparently in the same spirit, 


with the same loyal support of his regiment of teachers, 
and the same sagacity and good, temper that charac- 
terized the founder of the school. 

The series of the four beautiful April days, begin- 
ning with Sunday noon in the big chapel and culminat- 
ing with the long procession led by the school band of 
music, and the dedication of the monument on Wednes- 
day afternoon, was full of thrilling moments, and, for 
any one who thought back forty years, of notable con- 
trasts. The music and the singing, so admirably led 
and so immense in volume, lifted one again and again to 
the heights. These trained singers, so courteous wher- 
ever you met them, had come, maybe, out of one-room 
cabins and log schoolhouses in the pine woods, and, 
a little farther back, out of Darkest Africa on their 
march to civilize the earth. The busiest men from 
great cities were happy to come and serve them with 
their counsel. Southern preachers and orators were 
glad to bring their best words. On the other hand, 
a venerable Negro preacher, former slave of Jefferson 
Davis, was chosen to give the final benediction to the 
great multitude, bowing their heads together before 
the one Father of all men. 

Suppose the forefathers of all could have looked down 
on the scene,—those who long ago- had perhaps sent 
out slave ships from Newport and Boston, and those 
others who had bought slaves in every colony, and 
those black forefathers who had survived the horrors 
of “the middle passage,”—what would they say of the 
tremendous venture of those earlier times, whereby now 
some twelve millions of the African race are made 
co-heirs and co-workers together with the proudest 
of the whites in the divine plan of human progress! 

Could Booker Washington ever have had a dream 
of the scene of April 5 on the school grounds? Would 
it have helped him at all in his work or the quality 
of his life? One of his white friends, Dr. Buttrick, 
president of the General Educational Board, told us 
that when the news of Dr. Washington’s death came 
to him in China, he asked whether there were ten 
men in America, aside from a few official persons, 
the notice of whose death would be featured in the 
leading journal of the East, as was Washington’s! 
Probably not a man in attendance at this ceremony 
will be remembered for a hundred years as this black 
man is likely to be remembered for centuries as leader 
of his race at the period of its greatest need for 
leadership. 
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Three of Washington’s great sayings are inscribed 
on the memorial :— 

“We shall prosper in proportion as we learn to 
dignify and glorify labor and put brains and skill 
into the common occupations of life.” 

“T will let no man drag me down so low as to make 
me hate him.” 

“There is no defense or security for any of us except 
in the highest intelligence and development of all.” 

Not quite eighty years ago Harriet Martineau had 
traveled, very likely, through the town of Tuskegee, 
on her way to visit friends in Montgomery. The kind- 
est Southern hospitality had been unable to veil from 

_ her eyes the degradation of the system of slavery for 
both races. Now and henceforth, 
travelers from over the seas will 
come here and read these words in 
the heart of Alabama, as among the 
classic treasures of the world. Truly 
has it been said, that you never can 
know the capabilities of any race till 
that race has received into its edu- 
cation the heritage of the great mem- 
ories and ideals of mankind. 

The most wonderful impression of 
the week was the quite exalted spirit 
of fellowship and friendliness, of 
faith, hope, and well-grounded enthu- 
siasm that prevailed throughout. It 
was what has been known as the 
“Tuskegee spirit” or the “Hampton | 
spirit.” It is humanity at its best, 
working co-operatively toward the 
greatest end, namely, the civilization, 
not of the black race only, but of all 
races. Possibly the white race just 
now needs most to be touched by this 
spirit, since pride, arrogance, greed, 
and contempt of other men constitute 
a heavier weight upon the minds of 
a people than blank ignorance causes. 
If we use the language of religion, 
it might be said that the meetings 
were instinct with the presence of 
God. It was easy for every one in 
those days to think and speak and 
act kindly. It would have seemed 
obviously abhorrent to harbor selfish 
thoughts. A stranger from New 
York, who had come to Tuskegee 
reluctantly, said to me that the oc- 
easion was “a four days’ moral 
bath.” The good spirit acted to 
cleanse the mind of evil and to re- 
fresh the better nature. One got an 
idea of what might sometime occur 
at a meeting of a veritable League 
of Nations, when we shall have 
learned to put away fears, suspicions, 
and petty national egotisms, and no 
one shall dream any longer of keeping armies to “en- 
force peace.” 

To all men who desire to see exact justice prevail, 
there is much to be deprecated in the relations be- 
tween the whites and the colored people. Where in 
the world has justice ever as yet been fairly worked 
out? But I am sure that the South is on the upward 
grade, perhaps as rapidly as any part of our country. 
If any one doubts this, let him read Miss Martineau’s 
book about the America of 1834. I do not say this to 
encourage complacency over the present situation, but 
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to suggest that our only hope lies in a growing deter- 
mination to work together, North and South, and in 
fact with the men of good-will everywhere, as we have 
never before learned to do. Think for a moment of 
what might be done, even with our Congress at Wash- 
ington, if they could be given a baptism of the Tuskegee 
spirit! 

As I watched the closing exercises around the monu- 
ment, the thought came to me that we were not merely 
celebrating the achievements of Booker Washington; 
he was no superman to dwarf other good men’s labors, 
as brave and worthy as his were. On the contrary, 
his figure and name were symbolic of an unknown host 
of humble men and women, friends and _ helpers, 


Courtesy of Zion’s Herald 
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‘We shall prosper in proportion as we learn to dignify and glorify labor and put 
brains and skill into the common occupations of life,’ said Booker T. Washington 


along with him; many of them have made his 
work possible; others are extending it daily in other 
fields. All these were with us in the spirit of the great 
oceasion, with the same devotion, the same high pur- 
pose. We were looking that day into the eyes of men 
as patient, as valiant, as unselfish, as is possible for 
man to be. 


May I add a short postscript? It illustrates what 
I have just said. Many readers of THn CHRISTIAN 
Reeister know something of the work of Lyman Ward 
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at Camp Hill, Ala. I went there from Tuskegee. The 
Southern Industrial School here is for white youth. 
It has had in a good cotton year as many as one 
hundred and fifty pupils. I wish to report how ex- 
cellent the work at Camp Hill is. I had the pleasure 
of attending the regular weekly general exercises of 
the school. A considerable number took part in the 
music, the readings, and the recitations. I did not seea 
slovenly motion anywhere; everything went smoothly 
and no one had to be prompted. Pure devotion has 
been invested in this school by its principal and his 
admirable helpers. Some bitterness has often been 
expressed because:Northern people will give for Ne- 
groes but have no sympdthy with the needy white chil- 
dren of the South. Now the truth is, that the same 
people who believe in Tuskegee and other good schools 
for the Negro believe also in Camp Hill and Berea 
College and Pine Mountain and Piedmont. 


“Has Not Been Done Before” 


SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 
[From a recent Laymen’s League address] 


ORD BACON, writing about the advancement of 
science in his day, said, “The greatest obstacle to 
human progress is the despair of doing something that 
has not been done before.” He said, “The greatest 
argument for hope lies in our consideration of the 
errors of the past and of the ways hitherto trodden.” 
“Tf your misfortunes,” he said, “were owing to your 
own errors, then by correcting those particular errors 
you may change for the better.” The difficulty did not 
arise from the nature of things, but from your mis- 
understanding of the nature of things; and true knowl- 
edge of the impediments of the past time is the best 
argument for hope of the future. A true knowledge 
of past errors enabling us to correct those errors is 
the best foundation for hope for the future. 

Unitarians have frankly criticised many of the things 
which they believed to be the errors in the organization 
of historic Christianity, and they intend as a part of 
their business, not only to correct those errors, and, so 
far as possible, our own errors, but to trace to their 
real source in human error the difficulties which we see. 
The difficulty lies not in religion, but in the misunder- 
standing of what religion is, and how it grows. 


Fundamentalists’ Organ Protests 
[From the Watchman-Examiner, April 20] 


THE CHRISTIAN ReEGIsteR, in its issue of April 13, carries 
this news note concerning the sixteenth International Sunday 
School Convention to be held June 21-27 in Kansas City :-— 

William Jennings Bryan was chosen by the program committee 

to speak, but the committee’s report was rejected by the executive 

' committee, which would not approve his appearing. His medieval 
views and his hostility to teachers was the reason. 


Tue ReeisteR, in discussing this news note, says :— 


The Sunday-school leaders and workers of the world who are 
responsible for the spiritual care and nurture of millions of chil- 
dren in virtually all the evangelical churches on the globe have 
protested, through their regularly constituted officers, against the 
appearance of Mr. Bryan. His demagogic power over an audience 
is equal to his unbridled zeal against seekers and finders of truth. 
Good for these brave, aggressive friends of the Bible and the 
children ! 

. . . Is it possible that the Association means to line up 
with modernism and rationalism? ... Rationalism has put its 
paralyzing hand on many of our Christian institutions and 
organizations. It must not be permitted to throttle with its 
death grip our Sunday-school organizations. .. . We hope sin- 
cerely that the officers of the International Association will 
see fit to make some statement about the matter. Mr. Bryan’s 
speaking is an unimportant incident. The attitude of the 
International Sunday School Association is a matter of pro- 
found importance, 
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God and The Book 
HILARY G. RICHARDSON 
Author of “A Plea for the Old Book” 


[Concluded from THE Reeister of April 20] © 


PURELY theological matter that seems to be in 
ee the middle of the stage just now is the “person- 

ality” of God. Some seem to have become as 
intense in their strivings to convince us that a “per- 
sonal” God belongs to an age of unenlightenment as 
politicians working for a candidate. Instead of being 
a “person,” God, they would have us believe, is 
an “urge,” or some kind of a “complex,” or a “sub- 
liminal self,’ “transcendent,” “immanent,’—so runs 
the lingo of the day. Distinguished gentlemen talk 
all this as though our souls depended upon it. 
As soon as we/|penetrate beneath the surface of all 
this queer phraseology we perceive that it is very 
one .with the medieval schoolmen, who, in turn, 
were very one with those who in times before 
them abandoned good things for disputes about words 
to no purpose. |Guessworks around the “personality” 
of God have been built up from early times of the 
Christian Church. Any handbook on church history 
will tell us all that we need know about those early 
councils of the Church that busied themselves with the 
make-up of God. The Athanasius of the fourth cen- 
tury talked about “person”; the Athanasius of the 
twentieth talks about “complex.” For my part, I do 
not know what either of them is driving at. ; 

The only persons of whom we have any knowledge 
are human beings of flesh and blood. The term “per- 
son” is as thoroughly mundane as tree, horse, auto- 
mobile. To discuss God in terms of person is parochial. 
It is as ridiculous as to think of heaven as a place 
where automobiles slip along golden highways. To 
associate automobiles with heaven, either by saying 
they are there or are not there, is nonsense. So “per- 
son” in connection with God is nonsense. He is neither 
person nor non-person, any more than he is white or 
black. Most of us are deceived by the exceedingly 
crude medium of thought and speech which we have 


to use. Any one who has ever made any real study of 


language—and nothing so dispels confusion by straight- 
ening things out as linguistic study—appreciates its 
utter inability to cope with anything outside of the 
material. We are compelled to apply concrete terms, 
for we have no others and are able to make no others, 
to abstractions. This does no harm so long as one 
recognizes the limitations of language. 

In my thinking, it is impossible not to give God 
some sort of form. The one which I naturally give is 
that of a human being. And I also must give Him in 
my thought the finest qualities of human mind and soul. 
I cannot think pure spirit—“spirit” is a purely con- 
crete word, meaning “breath,” “wind”—any more than 
I can pure space. Space, in my mind, is a huge black- 
ness, and spirit is a hazy figure of a human being. I 
must give form to everything of which I think. And 
the restrictions of language not only force me to speak 
of God in terms of human persons, but I speak of him 
as a person of the masculine sex. Our feeble and earth- 
bound tongues cannot handle God. The failure to 
appreciate the point we are trying to make has resulted 
in some curious’ and important manifestations. 
Women have ever felt the need of a female divinity, 
one who could understand them. And men, to an equal 
extent, have craved the tenderness of the mother. 
Hence female divinities have ever been popular, and 
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hence the cult of the Blessed Virgin has flourished 
among us. And when we talk of God as “urge,” “tran- 
scendent,” and so on, we are as guilty of the sin of 
regarding language as an all-comprehensive and fit 
instrument as when we talk of him as person. If the 
doctors had been students of language, and had taught 
‘the people that in our very best talking and thinking of 
God we are only dipping into the infinite ocean with 
leaky vessels which can hold but a few drops, the history 
of the world might have been different and better. By 
all means let us have as much language study as pos- 
sible. Our most numerous and serious mistakes are 
against the dictionary. Every home should spend a 
hundred or two dollars and provide itself with a 
first-class one, and should lead the babies to it as soon 
as they leave the cradle. 

It is said that one of the inscriptions over the 
oracle at Delphi was “Know Thyself.” And one of 
the main endeavors of all Greek philosophy was under 
the inspiration of that noted saying. I once knew a 
little girl who came in one day and said: “Mother, I 
am always talking about my hands, my head, my feet, 
my body, my mind, my soul. Who am I to whom all 
these things belong?” It seems to me that persons with 
the philosophical gift would feel a little discouraged 
when they refiect that after all these centuries their 
wisest men are not able to answer a little girl’s ele- 
mentary question. If I were one of them, I would 
shut up book and quit. The point of this paragraph is 
that if we know so little of ourselves by the Greek 
method, how can we by that method know anything of 
God? 

In contrast with the aspiration of Greek philosophy 
is that of The Book. The saying that is written all 
over this oracle of the Hebrews is “Know God.” And 
The Book not only sets before us another field of 
knowledge, but what it means by knowledge is some- 
thing different from what philosophy means by it. The 
knowledge to which philosophy aspires, with its “per- 
son,” “complex,” and the rest, can never be gained. 
And science will soon throw the thing overboard, bag 
and baggage. The knowledge of God in the way of 
which The Book directs us can be had in unlimited 
degree, being limited only by the lack of diligence of 
him who pursues it. 

One of the oldest documents of the Hexateuch— 
I use this illustration from The Book because it is in 
one of the oldest and most primitive parts of it—gives 
us a picture of Moses in the midst of his dilemmas with 
Israel. The leader of the people felt that he needed 
more equipment for his huge task, and that the sum 
and substance of this equipment must be a deeper and 
clearer experience of God than he had had up to that 
time. “If Thy presence go not with me,” says Moses, 
“carry us not up hence.” And then he makes bold to 
pray, “Show me, I pray Thee, Thy glory.” Moses goes 
up alone into the mount with the two tables of stone 

_ to meet God. There he has the experience, which is 
recorded in one of the world’s most memorable declara- 
tions, “And Yahweh passed by before him, and pro- 
claimed, Yahweh, Yahweh, a God merciful and gra- 
cious, slow to anger, and abundant in lovingkindness 
and truth; keeping lovingkindness for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression and sin; and that 
will by no means clear the guilty.” 

I know that the disposition now is to throw out all 
this as old legend, and some bear themselves with an 
attitude of contempt toward those of us who persist 
in reminding the world of its old treasures. How much 

legend and how much actual happening are in this old 
‘story, no man knows, Old Testament scholars have 
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written tons of dry and unreadable books on this point 
to no practical purpose. The fact worth keeping in 
mind is that old legends are among the greatest truths, 
and in the emergencies of life may afford us more work- 
able knowledge than the latest scientific treatise. 
What I mean in the case before us is this: Suppose 
that every minister, every state official, every man 
doing any kind of work, should come to the conviction 
that he is not fit for his task until he sees God, and 
should give himself no rest until he has received this 
preparation. The world’s tangles would be, straight- 
ened, and the era of peace would be accomplished. Nor 
will any real progress ever be made in any other way. 
This is the truth that is in the old legend. Its truth 
has been reaftirmed over and over. Whenever any 
Iman anywhere has been pressed by circumstances to 
extremities, and has prayed to see God, he has seen Him, 
quite in the form that God is described in the old 
legend. And the legend reminds us that it is high 
time that we stop excogitating after all the long fail- 
ure of that business, and see what will come of a week’s 
life with God. Yet even ministers have asked me why 
I talk so much about The Book, and why I do not wave 
a red flag and whoop up something. I have given my 
answer. 

I might give a book full of answers from the Great 
Thesaurus. Would that we who make our livings out 
of prophesying might band ourselves together upon 
the old pilgrimage, the time of which is long overdue. 
Would that we might scrap our theses and manifold 
critiques of pure reason, and verify for ourselves the 
fact of the experience of our progenitor Isaiah in his 
fourfold vision of God, personal sin, forgiveness, and 
service. If we did, there would be a repetition of the 
miracle of another prophet,—all this valley of dry 
bones would come to life as far as eye could see. 

Fortunately there is some respect left for the New 
Testament. The scribes had an abysmal! capacity for 
speculating upon dead subjects. Jesus of Nazareth had 
contempt for all that they ground out; and even they 
were astonished by the authority of the knowledge of 
God with which he spoke. Yet even to this day where 
there is one Jesus there are ten thousand scribes; 
where one delivers sermons on the mount and tells of 
prodigals and good Samaritans, hundreds write things 
about the “urge” and the “transcendent” that we read 
with yawns and cannot understand and which could 
in no way help us if we did. 

Once upon a time, quite by accident, Paul of Tarsus ~ 
found himself in the city of Athens, where he encoun- 
tered about the toughest proposition of his career. 
The people of that city were pretty well played out. 
They spent their time in hearing and telling anything 
new they could manage to get hold of,—a lot of chat- 
tering gossips, blasé, very little strong stuff left in 
them. They learned that there was a stranger in town 
with something they had never heard before. Out of 
the idlest curiosity they arranged a meeting for him 
in the public place. And some of them said in their 
lackadaisical way: “What has this babbler got to say? 
He seems to be setting forth strange gods.” They 
attempted to play a prank on the distinguished visitor, 
and set up among their numerous shrines, right where 
Paul could see it as he passed along, an altar with the 
inscription, “To an Unknown God.” When Paul got 
up to speak he made one of the happiest and most 
effective strokes in the history of oratory. He took the 
inscription on the altar as his text, and showed how the 
Unknown God could be made the God of most confident 
knowledge. We suggest that the reader look up Paul’s 


“speech in the Acts of the Apostles. 
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But it may be felt that I have not got down to busi- 
ness. Some practical person may come at me in this 
fashion: “What do you know of God? How can you 
state your knowledge so that a man untrained in mysti- 
cism may grasp it and proceed to operate upon it?” 
These are fair questions to ask a Book man. I know 
nothing whatever of his “substance” or his “personal- 
ity.” I doubt if I know what the users of such terms 
as “urge,” “complex,” “motivation,” “transcendent,” 
and so on, are talking about. But I have a knowledge 
which every normal human being shares with me, 
though many may not be aware of their good fortune. 
I shall try to state it.in as modern a way.as I can. 

First, I know right and wrong, not only in a general 
way, but down into many of the particulars and de- 


tails of life I am able at a glance to draw a line of . 


demarkation between them. Second, I know that when 
I endeavor to direct my conduct, speech, and mental 
states by that which comes to me approved as right, 
as it were a law from a king bearing upon it his seal, 
I am contented within myself and inspiring and ser- 
viceable to others. 
contented, and am more or less of a nuisance and hin- 
drance to others. Third, I know that I have no con- 
trol over that which I call right and wrong. I cannot 
twist or juggle them about. They cannot be changed 
about by any enactment of the state, or by any other 
human contrivance. This law from the kingdom of 
heaven, as it has been called, has absolute authority 
over us. Weare altogether unfree in respect of it. It 
emanates to me from beyond the bounds of my person- 
ality. I cannot place myself beyond its reach. Spirit- 
ual forces play upon me, prompting, holding back, 
inspiring, suggesting, chastising, causing me to be con- 
tented or miserable. And reflecting upon this I con- 
clude that the great quest of the universe is that of 
God for the human soul. Fourth, if I assume toward 
this Great Spirit a trustfulness and if I so continue, 
if I put into operation the knowledge that I have, 
within an amazingly short time God becomes to me a 
reality, and before very long the only reality. 

So there opens up before me an avenue of experi- 
mental knowledge which no man can come upon in 
laboratories, nor by logical sorites, nor by any other 
crude apparatus or method. On this road men have 
even come to the sure knowledge of their own immor- 
tality. 

I would not send this forth were I not assured that 
I have a goodly company of Comrades of The Book. I 
have spoken to some of you from the platform; with 
some of you I have talked and have discovered our 
common spirit; many of you I have never seen, but 
your letters have come to me from all parts of the 
country and from beyond the seas. You of my larger 
parish have encouraged me in my work, and your 
letters are treasures of my ministry. I say these things 
that each of you may be cheered in the knowledge that 
thus far flung are the Comrades of The Book. We 
are buffeted and pressed by wild, godless materialisms, 
and spiritless concoctions with no power to save 
insidiously slip into the fabric of our simple faith like 
germs of a disease. I conclude with words better than 
any I could put together. My wish for you is that of 
the flaming spirit of the infant church for those whose 
steadfastness was assailed quite as is ours, words still 
full of that power which was felt to the ends of the 
earth,— 

“That ye may be strengthened with power through 
his Spirit in the inward man; that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts through faith; to the end that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be strong to appre- 
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hend with all the saints what is the breadth and 


length and height and depth, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled 
unto all the fulness of God.” 


Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


IV. At School and at Play 
. (Continued) 

UR FAVORITE PLAYGROUND was Exeter 
€e Place, which extends westward from Chauncy 
Street, Boston, and now is a narrow and gloomy 
street lined with lofty warehouses. In those days it 
was a pleasant, sunny court, closed at its lower end 
by a garden in which under leafy shade a fountain 
played and sang. Not being a thoroughfare, we were 
less liable to be disturbed in our play by passing teams. 
On the south side of Exeter Place the radical Boston 
preacher Theodore Parker resided. Sometimes in pass- 
ing to and fro he would recognize my boyish greeting 
and lay his hand on my head with kindly inquiries, for 
he was very fond of children, I am prouder now to 
recall that apostolic touch than if I had received the 

episcopal benediction of the Holy Father in Rome. 
Almost directly opposite lived Rev. Dr. Rufus Ellis, 
the conservative Unitarian minister who had succeeded 
Dr. Frothingham in the pulpit of the First Church. 
His two sons were cronies of mine. The dramatic 
impulse which sooner or later makes itself felt in imag- 
inative youths led us to concoct a theatrical perform- 
ance to be given in the commodious wash-kitchen in 
the basement of the ministerial home. The play 
selected was “Bombastes Furioso,” in which I played 
the female part of Distaffina, and was becomingly 
attired in bodice and skirts. One of the Ellis boys 
was the robust hero. George Hathaway presented the 
King with dignity and pathos. The other parts were 
taken by our playmates, some of whom attended the 
Boston Latin and Boston High schools, not far away. 
The price of admission was fixed at three cents, which 
was certainly reasonable. When the eventful Saturday 
afternoon arrived we little fellows assembled in our 
dressing-room, the coal cellar, lit by a dismal candle, 
and awaited our audience. It presently appeared, 
but in proportions that appalled us. No limit had 
been set to our manufacture and sale of admission 
tickets in our various schools, and a great crowd 
of boys, eager, impatient, and noisy, overflowed 
the quiet court. The largest number which we could 
accommodate at one time was forty. We gave our per- 
formance, which was greatly applauded, although the 
tumult and shouting of the excluded mob of boys with- 
out at times drowned our voices. We gave a second 
performance immediately after to a new and excited 
audience, and prepared for a third. But the noise out- 
side now became deafening. Half a hundred boys 
clamored for entrance or a return of their money. 
Theodore Parker poked his head out of his study win- 
dow opposite to see what could be the matter. Bom- 
bastes fell over a tub in the coal cellar, barked his shins, 
and ruined his costume. My white apron, and face 
as well, were streaked with soot. All the company 
were on the verge of collapse. Suddenly, to our great 
relief, there appeared among us the figure of the grave 
and reverend Dr. Ellis, whose meditations on his Sun- 
day sermon had been rudely disturbed by the riotous 
proceedings of the afternoon. From the granite steps 
of his house he harangued the clamorous mob of boys 
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in vigorous and persuasive language and restored some 
semblance of order among them. With our help he 
redeemed from our store of accumulated pennies the 
- tickets of all who had not yet been admitted to the show. 
Soon the boys were running homeward with shouts and 
et and Exeter Court resumed its wonted quiet. 
n the meantime, in the now deserted playhouse below, 
the worthy doctor called together our youthful band of 
disheveled and tearful culprits and gave us an 
impromptu sermon that it is safe to say all of us took 
to heart. Such was the disastrous ending of my first 
public venture in my native city! 
But this failure did not quench our dramatic fervor, 
Not long after, my schoolmates the Thorndikes and 
Hathaways and myself gave a performance in a hall 
opposite the United States Hotel, with a mimic stage 
and scenery, before an audience of admiring parents 
and friends. It was declared a great success and 
realized our histrionic ambitions. My inclination to 
the dramatic art has always been strong, and at one 
time was so overpowering that it tempted me to adopt 
the stage as my life vocation. Yet there were in those 
days no such allurements to a theatrical career as now 
present themselves. Public amusements, especially for 
children, were few and simple, and dramatic perform- 
ances more or less under ban. My mother heard the 
great French actress Rachel, and attended a few oper- 
atic performances, notably those of Grisi and Mario, 
and Henrietta Sontag. Three or four times a year her 
boys were allowed to visit the Boston Museum, to be 
delightfully scared by its “chamber of horrors,” mildly 
entertained by its stuffed animals and collections of 
curiosities, and enraptured by its spectacular plays. 
Of these I recall “Sindbad the Sailor,’ “Aladdin’s 
Lamp,” “The Forty Thieves,” and “ The Cataract of the 
Ganges” as being especially enjoyable. These theat- 
rical experiences were the greatest pleasure of my boy- 
hood days. It was then the fashion to post huge play- 
bills about the city containing a full synopsis of the 
“spectacle to be given, with the names of all the per- 
formers. I would stand entranced before these bill- 


boards drinking in every detail of the play, and noting 


the names of the actors, which became as familiar to 
me as. those of my own family and schoolmates. Al- 
though I knew I should probably not be able to attend 
the performance I would dream over it, conjuring up 
the scenes and the acting, and living in a world of 

fantasy and romance. There were no “movies” in those 
days, and hence something was left to the imagination. 
For William Warren, the great Boston comedian, I con- 
ceived a special admiration, and would follow him 
afar on the street, an unconscious object of my juve- 
nile admiration. Few persons in life have afforded me 
so much innocent and unalloyed pleasure as did this 
excellent artist. It has been my fortune to witness the 
impersonations of many great actors, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, but none of them seemed to me so 

» many-sided, restrained, and artistic in his renditions 
as this delightful comedian of the olden time, who was 
equally fine in comedy, farce, burlesque, or the classic 
drama. 

The serious illness of my brother now necessitated 
his being sent out of town for two or more years to 
build up his constitution. He was fortunate enough 
to become one of the company of boys whom that 
admirable and motherly woman Miss Emmy Barrett 
of Concord, Mass., took into her home and heart. In 
summer vacations he would return to spend a few 
weeks with his mother, and I twice took his place in 
Concord. Miss Barrett's house was near that of 
the Emerson family, and it was quite natural that I 
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should at times meet and play with the Emerson chil- 
dren as well as those of the Alcotts. I recall Ralph 
Waldo Emerson as a serene presence which we were 
taught to revere. It was not till years after that I 
heard and met him socially, and came to feel his 
greatness as a thinker and an inspirer of those who 
would live in the spirit. 

In the meantime my mother and myself had found a 
home in Winter Street, which in that day was still a 
quiet and residential thoroughfare. Almost directly 
opposite lived one of my schoolmates, Daniel Webster 
Appleton, a grandson of the great Massachusetts Sen- 
ator. He was a lovable boy and we became fast friends. 
In winter we would build snow forts in the garden- 
plot before the Appleton house and pelt the passers-by, 
where to-day the show-windows of a great department 
store jut into the street. 

One summer I was invited to spend a week with my 
classmate at the Webster estate in Marshfield. The 
great statesman had passed away only a few years 
before, and his memory seemed to lend a somber aspect 
to the home and haunts which had been so endeared 
to him. My young playmate also died not many years 
after. In feature and complexion he was the image of 
his distinguished grandfather, but alas, did not possess 
his powerful physique. 

In still another manner I was to be brought indi- 
rectly under the influence of the great Massachusetts 
statesman. In the Hvening Transcript—the family tea- 
table oracle of every well-constituted Boston family in 
those days, as the Boston Morning Advertiser was the 
organ of the well-to-do business man—I read that a 
gentleman on Beacon Street, having impaired eyesight, 
desired to secure the services of a reader for three 
evenings a week. I audaciously applied for the posi- 
tion, was accepted, and had the proud satisfaction of 
earning the first money I ever made in my life. The 
kindly old gentleman was a profound admirer of Daniel 
Webster, and my principal task was to read aloud in 
succession the public speeches of that great man. His 
ponderous, stately sentences must have sounded comi- 
cal, delivered in the thin, piping tones of a boy of 
twelve. But my term of service was not for long. 

The Central Congregational Church, now in the 
Back Bay district, was then situated on Winter Street, 
and its high granite steps were a favorite rallying- 
place for the boys of the neighborhood. Near by was 
the Park Street Church, from whose pulpit Dr. Lyman 
Beecher and other champions of orthodoxy thundered 
their challenge to the increasing liberal sentiment of 
that day. It was dubbed in the popular parlance 
“Brimstone Corner.” We boys had been told, and 
seriously believed, that if we would thrust a match 
through the keyhole of the front door of this church 
it would ignite from the sulphurous fumes inside. We 
tried more than once to accomplish this feat, but found 
the theory, like many another in life, did not work. 

To my school training was added private tuition in 
music, drawing, voice-culture, and gymnastics, by 
which my devoted and indefatigable mother, so ambi- 
tious for her sons, hoped to develop whatever latent 
capacities we might possess. My mother’s purpose was 
not altogether unrealized. My little skill at the piano 
and organ especially has been to me a source of great 
enjoyment, while in my subsequent career as a clergy- 
man and religious teacher of children it has proved an 
invaluable aid. No expenditure of effort and money 
yields so large a return as this, and I urge upon all 
parents whose children show any capacity for musical 
development to have them instructed in this most en- 
joyable, most social, and most spiritual of the arts, 
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Bosicn in those years, as now, was noted for its 
encouragement of music and musicians. It possessed 
what, according to the standards of that day, was an 
admirable symphony orchestra and many soloists of 
distinction. This was due to the fortunate union of 
German art and skill with enlightened and generous 
American patronage. Of all the arts, too, music was 
the least offensive to the Puritan conscience, from 
whose prejudice and narrowness New England was 
slowly emerging. The Germania Band, under its gifted 
leader, Carl Bergmann, and later under Carl Zerrahn; 
the chamber concerts given by artists like August 
Kreissman, the Fries, brothers, William Schultze, Carl 
Meisee, Otto Dresel, Ernst Perabo, Julius Eichberg, 
Ole Bull, and others; the Handel and Haydn Society’s 
oratorio performances; the Orpheus Glee Club con- 
certs; the recitals by visiting virtuosi, the musical 
criticisms in John 8S. Dwight’s Journal of Music and 
other local papers; and later on, the possession of the 
largest and finest organ on the continent, with organ- 
ists like B. J. Lang, Mrs. Frohock, and others, as well 
as frequent seasons of opera,—all created a musical 
atmosphere in the Boston of half a century ago such 
as perhaps no other city in America could boast. 
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Our intimate acquaintance with musicians assured 
us frequent and free admission to their public per- 
formances. I may fairly claim to have been brought 
up on music in its noblest forms, for this was before 


American youth were exposed to the demoralizing in- - 


fluence of revival ballads on the one hand and jazz 
music on the other. The symphony concerts were our 
especial delight. My brother and I were acquainted 
with nearly every performer, and more or less with 
every instrument. One winter, in which I was laid up 


for a time by a sprained ankle, the Mendelssohn Quin- 


tette Club, with additional artists, met daily for two 
weeks in the adjoining room to rehearse their annual 
program of chamber concerts, which was a great de- 
light. 

Later, through the kindness of my mother’s pupils 
and our friendship with musicians I was given tickets 
to other operatic performances, and heard Adelina and 
Carlotta Patti, Johannsen, Annie Cary, Gazzaniga, 
Brignoli, Stigelli, Amodio Karl Formes, Susini, and 
other stars of the operatic world of that day. 

Altogether, the musical side of my education may be 
said to have been well provided for. 

(To be continued) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Poor Children and Better Food 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Relative to the paragraph on page 279, issue of March 23, 
entitled “Poor Children Have Better Food.” 

This headline appeals to me as little short of rank nonsense, 
and not anywhere near the high grade of most of your articles. 
I don’t wonder that your headline-writer comes to that eon- 
clusion, for that is the obvious inference to be drawn from the 
statistics which have been displayed in reports of studies of 
sehool-children whenever and by whomsoever made so far as 
I have seen and heard them, particularly in connection with 
the milk campaigns. There is just enough truth in the figures 
assembled to make the conclusions seem plausible to those who 
don’t or won’t stop to think. 


Granted that the objective observations are correct so far 


as numbers and classifications are concerned, cause and effect 
have been seriously confused and misinterpreted. It is prob- 
ably true that the children of the poor do eat the few staples 
which human experience has taught are the fundamental sus- 
tainers of life. It is also sad and only too true that many of 
them in this land of plenty are undernourished often because 
they don’t get enough food, but more often because they do not 
get proper food for the money expended and because what they 
do get is poorly prepared and poorly distributed. The addition 
of milk to the food supply of these little ones produces marked 
and prompt improvement in physical condition. It is also true 
that many children from well-to-do families are thin, listless, 
anemic, and otherwise show the same clinical aspects attributed 
to undernourishment in children of families of limited means. 
What is the reason for the poor condition of the children of 
the well-to-do? Surely not poorer food as you suggest by your 
title; surely not insufficient food. The unfortunate condition 
of “undernourished” well-to-do children is just as often as not 
met in families where the quality is objectively the best and 
the quantity so lavish that the garbage is sufficient in quantity 
to meet the needs of whole families of poor people. While not 
wholly a matter of food, improvement in the feeding of the 
children of the well-to-do is the solution with them as it is 
with the poor children, but-in the direction of feeding them 
far less rather than more—less in quantity, and less concen- 
trated, particularly less sugar and less meat. The criterion, 
it must also be remembered, is not what the average or stand- 
ard or fictitious “normal child” should be able to take care of, 
but that quantity and quality which effects the best long-time 
results with the individual child. Overfeeding is the biggest 
single factor: not that occasional excess, alone, which results 
in acute indigestion, but that continuous slight excess the 
results of which are cumulative. 
ehildren tolerates this excess for longer or shorter periods 
until some acute “children’s disease” enforces a physiological 
clean-up and rest. You know what happens to your motor 
when the gasoline floods the carburetor—your motor doesn’t 


The inherent vitality of- 


function. Excessive food supply has similar effect on the 
child’s system except that the connection between food supply 
and acute or chronic impairment of health of children is not 
so immediate or so obvious as is the case with your flooded 
earburetor. The easiest and the prevalent method of pacifying 
a fretting child is to stop its noise with something to eat; as 
often as not that is the wrong thing to do. The tendency to 
eat beyond digestive capacity enforced on children by indulgent 
and solicitous parents persists more or less through life, and 
to that excess of food supply, often directly, always closely, 
if secondarily, may be attributed most of the physical ills inci- 
dent to human existence. There are psychological causes at 
times, which may be remedied by development of mental poise. 
These are the cases which Christian Science thrives on. 
S. W. Menpum. 
FARM MANAGEMENT AND FARM ECONOMICS, 


U.S. DmPpARTMENT OF AGRICULTURD, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Kolozsvar Gold Paten 


A correspondent writes as follows :— 


The paten loaned by Dr. Hale’s Church in Boston, Mass., 
to King’s Chapel has the following inscription in seventeenth- 
century Magyar, not Polish script :— 


AZ EGY IGAZ ISTENNEK ES AZ EO FIANAK AZ UR JESUS CHRIS- 
TUSNAK TISZTESSEGERE.—ANNO DOMINI 1687. 


Referring to John y. 23, we should translate :— 


To the Honour of the One True God and of His Son Jesus 
Christ the /i.e., our / Lord.—a.p. 1687. . 


We must not forget that the Transylvanian Unitarians of 
1687 were adorantes, i.e., worshippers of Jesus as the “taber- 
nacle of the Logos,” and that the Roman Catholics of that era 
regarded the Unitarians as Samosatenian heretics or followers 
of Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch 260-272 a.p. See the 
novel of “Zenobia’” by William Ware, 7th ed., I, 90 and 131; 
II, 8,* and compare O’ Leary’s little manual “Syriac Fathers,” 
Dp. 47 (London, 1909). 

This Paul I. of Antioch was the sixteenth of the patriarchal 
line of the Antioch succession, according to the official list 
published by Archbishop Vilatte of the American (Old) Cath- 
olic Church in Chicago, 4427 North Mulligan Avenue. 

N.B. The conquest of the Turks by Duke Charles of Lor- 
raine, September 2, 1686, restored Buda to the Hungarian 
Christians after its 145 years’ yoke under the Moslem Turks, 
but Francis David in 1568 looked out upon an ever-widening 
flood of Judeo-Moslem friendship and common prere 


over the Christians east of Vienna. 


; * See also W. Ware’s novel of “Aurelian” (or “Probus”), 5th ed., 
? 


« 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Statistics Again Found Wanting 


here does Dr. H. K. Carroll get his 
figures of Unitarian losses of ministers 
and churches? In the figures given under 
the heading “Statistics of the Churches in 
1921,” we read that the Unitarians lost 
eleyen ministers and sixty-seven churches. 
Dr. Carroll may have compared the figures 
in the Year Book 1920-21 with those in 
the Year Book 1921-22, but even then his 
deductions were incorrect. The Year 
Book for 1920 gives the number of min- 
isters 497, and the number of churches 
456; the Year Book for 1921 gives the 
number of ministers 505, and the number 
of churches 452; but in the Year Book for 
1921 the number of active churches are 
listed as 406, a listing not given in the 
Year Book for 1920. By what mysterious 
juggling of statistics did Dr. Carroll find 
that Unitarians had lost eleven ministers 
and sixty-seven churches? As a matter of 
fact the fellowship is endeavoring to 
eliminate the dead wood from its lists 
and to give true figures. It will not be pre- 
pared to state its gains or losses until 
after the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee in May. MHowever, approximate 
figures are at hand which indicate that 
instead of losing eleven ministers we have 
gained at least six. The number of 
churches which have ceased to function 
are four, not sixty-seven. 

Dr. Carroll has corrected his error in 
the statement of the number of Unitarian 
adherents. It would be well for him to 
make the equally important correction in 
the matter of ministers and churches. 


Gandhi a Peacemaker 


Mohandas Gandhi, whom 70,000 Hindus 
worship as a saint, and who has been 
arrested by the British Government and 
is now in jail, has an interesting history. 
In his younger days he served many prison 
sentences. He has now pleaded guilty, and 
has urged his followers to “work hard 
and tire not,’ and, above all, to keep 
the peace. Since Gandhi’s imprisonment, 
the world has awaited, half expecting 
India’s 300,000,000 to break out in revolu- 
tion. But such is not the prophet’s method. 
He has taught his followers, above all, to 
keep the peace, believing that his country 
will quickest secure her independence, 
not by bloodshed and riot, but by the 
peaceful boycott, given the term by the 
prophet of non-coéperation. One of the 
objects of non-codperation is to unite the 
Moslems and the Hindus. In case this is 
accomplished the alliance could accom- 
plish almost anything. Meanwhile the 
Moslem world is revolting everywhere in 
the Hast against the rule of the Chris- 
tian West. Great Britain encounters more 
and more difficulty in maintaining her 
sway in India. 


_Shintoism Holds Japanese 


News comes that the new ruler of 
Japan has taken office under the solemn 
rites of Shintoism, the old imperial reli- 


gion. Shintoism, in spite of obvious de- 
ficiencies, and its ups and downs, has a 
deep hold on the Japanese mind. The 
faith is firmly anchored, according to a 
bulletin recently issued by the National 
Geographic Society, as a Japanese insti- 
tution. It is a religion of patriotism, and 
patriotism is the corner-stone of the Em- 
pire. Further, it ineuleates a loyalty 
to country that centers about the royal 
family, and especially about the person 
of the emperor. Western monarchs have 
satisfied themselves with claiming ‘divine 
right,” but the Japanese emperors have 
gone so far as to declare that they are 
actually descended from the chief Shinto 
deity. To the Western mind Shintoism 
seems a queer and incomplete jumble of 
beliefs savoring of the superstitious, but 
the masses of the Japanese, born in the 
atmosphere, do not question its adequacy. 


Religion in the Country 


Out of one thousand surveys under- 
taken by the Interchurch World Move- 
ment of religious conditions prevailing 
in town and county, a limited number have 
been selected for intensive study. Among 
them is that of Salem County, New Jersey. 
This county was found to be somewhat 
above the average in its agricultural, edu- 
cational, and commercial aspects, and no 
less so in its church life. Nevertheless, 
definite needs were discovered as follows: 
the reaching of isolated rural groups by 
the ministry; the creation and perpetua- 
tion of missionary interest; progressive 
methods of religious education and com- 
munity recreation; modern church equip- 
ment; a less indifferent and self-satisfied 
frame of mind on the part of the resi- 
dents; a recognition of interdependence 
of town and country; more settled pas- 
torates; and county-wide co-operation in 
church organization. 


Y. M. C. A. in the Holy City 


Jerusalem has an active Y.M.C. A. A 
news sheet issued by the organization and 
ealled Jerusalem Men has an account of a 
Bible class on the life and times of Jesus, 
a debating club for students of English, 
and a fortnightly round-table for ex- 
change of views. One of the mottoes of 
the organization is, “Greece had a mind, 
Rome had a body, but Jerusalem had a 
soul.” —_—_—- 

Men, Wages, Rights 

The spokesmen of Free Church bodies 
and of the Church of Hngland—Bishop 
Gore, Dr. Meyer, Bishop Temple, Dr. 
Orchard, Rev. H. R. L. Shepherd, and 
others—declare that the denial to work- 
men of.a share in industrial management 
is “virtually a denial of the worth of 
human personality; it involves a system 
which treats men not as men but as mere 
instruments of production. Upon such a 
subject we believe that it is the duty of 
the churches to make their voices heard.” 
Active preparations are going forward in 
England for the conference to be held in 
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Birmingham next year on the relation of 
Christianity to economics, politics, and 
citizenship. The principle underlying 
this proposed conference is: “The Chris- 
tian religion inyolves a social ideal, and 
if Christianity be true, this ideal is at 
once possible and indispensable.’ Among 
the questions that are being raised in 
preparation for the conference are these: 
What are the essential characteristics of 
the wage system? How far are they com- 
patible with Christian ethics? What 
ought the relations between workers and 
management to be, in order to satisfy 
Christian standards? How, on Christian 
principles, should directors of industry 
be selected ? 


French Churches Feed German 
Children 


Notwithstanding the fact that France 
suffered in the war more than any other 
country, the Protestant churches of that 
nation are taking up collections for the 
starving children of Germany and Austria. 
Once more the churches are taking the 
lead in that spiritual readjustment that 
must precede any permanent peace 
between France and Germany. 


Presbyterian Strength 


In an address entitled “Progress and 
Presbyterianism,” by Dr. Lewis Seymour 
Mudge, the new Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., the fol- 
lowing striking figures are quoted. In 
the year 1717 the denomination in the 
United States had nineteen ministers, 
forty churches, and 3,000 communicants. 
To-day it has 10,000 ministers, 10,000 
churches, 1,750,000 communicant mem- 
bers, and 1,500,000 Sunday-school pupils. 
For the last current year the denomina- 
tion expended for benevolent purposes 
$16,000,000, and for the support of local 
congregations $31,000,000. Dr. Mudge 
estimated that the total number of Pres- 
byterian communicants and adherents 
in the world to-day was 50,000,000. 


President Harding Preaches 


President Harding has been preaching. 
His pulpit was in a Bible-class room of a 
Washington church. His audience was 
the American people. He said in brief: 
“The nation must return from chasing 
after delusions, and must walk righteously 
in the presence of Almighty God.” This, 
after a year in the White House, will go 
out to the American nation with special 
meaning. In concluding his address he 
gave warning of “the fearful results that 
may flow from the breakdown of respect 
for the social fundamentals.” 


No More Religious Jazz 


At the meeting of the International 
Sunday School Association that will be 
held in Kansas City, June 21—27, the music 
will be of a high standard. The com- 
mittee having in charge the convention 
program has decided to haye no more 
“hip, hip, hurrah” music. Prof, H. Au- 
gustine Smith, professor of Church Wor- 
ship, Music, Hymnody, and Pageantry of 
Boston University, has been made direc- 
tor of the music. 
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The Futile Backward Look 

TOWARDS THH GRBAT PHACE. By Ralph 
Adams Cram. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. 

To any one still believing in American 
institutions and ideals, these lectures, de- 
livered at Dartmouth College, make up a 
most un-American book, more so than most 
of those written by extreme professional 
radicals. For while= most radicals, how- 
eyer unbalanced their ideds, still believe 
that social peace is to be gained by an 
extension of education and of democracy, 
Dr. Cram sees no hope except in the 
abandonment rather than in the reform 
of most of our American institutions. He 
thus represents the backward rather than 
the forward look, and reminds us more of 
“The Great Peace’ obtained by the late 
Mrs. Lot than of the brave experimenting 
journey made by Abraham out into a 
country which was better because it was 
new. The general attitude of the author 
is indicated in his opinion that history in 
our schools should be romance rather than 
sober consideration of fact. “The deadly 
enemy of good sound history is scientific 
historical criticism. The true history is 
romantic tradition.” Moved by this artis- 
tie preference for emotional values over 
scientific facts, the theory of evolution 
is rewritten on more artistic lines. ‘The 
old evolutionary idea is exactly reversed.” 
The ape is thought of as a degenerate 
form of man rather than as his great- 
grandfather. Man, instead of ascending 
from some lower form of life, is held to 
have been created “in the beginning, of his 
full stature, even as symbolically recorded 
in the Book of Genesis.” Then, just as 
the ape and the Australian bushmen and 
the pygmies of Africa are interpreted as 
regrettable lapses from the Garden of 
Eden standard, so most of our present 
social institutions are interpreted as a 
falling away from those more romantic 
social forms which existed in the days of 
medieval cathedrals and High-Church- 
Catholic supremacy. Our American de- 
mocracy is ‘a thing as insolent, offensive, 
and tyrannical as the old aristocracies at 
their worst.” So what is needed is to 
get the control of government into the 
hands of the enlightened few. The wide 
extension of suffrage is deplored. The 
people should not be trusted directly to 
elect either judges or United States Sena- 
tors. The President also ought to be re- 
moved beyond their influence by being 
chosen by Congress rather than by popu- 
lar vote. Just as the people cannot be 
trusted to manage political affairs on a 
large scale, so they cannot be trusted to 
control large business for the public good. 
Instead of large corporations we should 
have a “revived guild system with the 
abolition of capitalism,” and “private 
banking, insurance, and the loaning of 
money on collateral will cease to exist.” 
Also the people cannot be trusted to man- 
age large cities. Overlooking the fact that 
studies of rural life show that in matters 
of education, health, and even morals, the 
cities are ahead of the country towns, the 


author regards cities of over 100,000 as 
“a menace,” and cities of 1,000,000 as “a 
crime’! Education should be reformed 
on the basis of this lack of democratic 
faith in the people. Of course it is hardly 
worth while spending much time educating 
those who are so evidently unable wisely 
to govern themselves. So instead of hav- 
ing the public schools give more education, 
the author would have general education 
“reduced in quantity.” Normally, educa- 
tion should end with the high-school grade. 
The colleges should only be opened to those 
of unusual ability, and even then should 
not be wholly free. Since the author 
trusts church ecclesiastics more than the 
democratic public, he would greatly in- 
crease the number of church schools, and 
free the parents supporting them from 
taxation for public educational purposes. 
Such church schools would improve in- 
dividual character and so improve the 
general social life; though the author does 
not go so far as to claim that the superior 
city government enjoyed by New York, 
Boston, and Chicago is due to the large 
proportion of their voters who got their 
moral and political training in the paro- 
chial schools. He leaves the reader to 
draw this conclusion for himself. 

Dr. Cram constantly points out that 
what is most necessary for “The Great 
Peace” is the bringing back into modern 
life of the faith, practices, and super- 
naturalism of the Catholic Church, and 
the abandonment of the Protestant error 
of faith in private judgment. So the book 
makes clear to us one of the sharp divid- 
ing lines of our day, and helps us to define 
our own position. On one side we have an 
esthetic type of religion which takes ro- 
mantic rather than scientific refuge in the 
false thought of. “the original unity of the 
Catholic Faith,” which places the seven 
sacraments with “the Mass as the one 
supreme act of worship” ahead of every- 
day morality, and which, along with a 
strong faith in an aristocratic and super- 
natural God, has a very weak faith in the 
goodness of natural man. From such an 
esthetic expression of religion we can 
learn much in regard to the beautifying of 
our own forms of worship. But we cannot 
learn much about how to settle modern 
world problems. While a High Church 
religion is artistically more attractive than 
the crude preaching of the immediate 
Second Coming of Christ, it is doubtful if 
it is any more efficient socially. Neither 
a policy of watchful waiting for Christ 
nor a policy of wistfully looking back- 
ward can make over our social world. On 
the other side, we have the Protestant 
liberal attitude in religion, whose adher- 
ents emphasize morality more than the 
seven sacraments, who rely for salvation 
more upon the fruits of righteousness than 
upon apostolic succession and priestly for- 
giveness of sins, and who hold to an opti- 
mistic and democratic faith in man, in his 
power to work out his own salvation, 
always in co-operation with and reliance 
upon that Divine Power greater than him- 
self. Between these two religious methods 
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of approach to social problems we as 
Protestants and as liberals must choose. 


Rosert 8. Lorine. 


The League a Pleasant Contrast 


THe Fouty or Nations. By Frederick 
Palmer. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

With the reputation of having- witnessed 
more warfare than any other human being, 
Mr. Palmer speaks with emphasis on the 
folly of nations. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has devoted himself to the report- 
ing of wars. He has seen nineteen nations 
engaged, and has studied “the most mon- 
strous and alluring of human dramas in 
all its phases.” He asks, “Why is war?” 
“What does it accomplish?’ With singu- 
Jar accuracy he touches “the world’s sore 
spots,” delineating the jealousies which 
exist between races and nations, going far 
into the question of social and economic 
rivalry. He then pictures the personal 
element, showing how the lure of war is 
based upon fear, language, race, habits, 
customs, economical and physical condi- 
tions, pride, glorification in sense of power 
and courage, the glamour of display, false 
patriotism, rough justice, and rivalry. In 
the last analysis, war springs from human 
weakness, and it is from beginning to end 
a tragic waste of life with no permanent 
rewards. 

In his last chapter Mr. Palmer outlines 
the hope which he sees in the proposed 
League of Nations. “After all the folly 
of nations I had seen, the League Assem- 
bly was a pleasant sight to me. It was a 
valiant experiment, not more satirized in 
its time by its critics than that of the 
gentlemen who signed a certain document 
in Independence Hall, Philadelphia,. by the 
wits of Huropean courts. Since 1776 it has 
been always wise to keep an open mind 
to experiments, especially if they are inex- 
pensive. This is one way to prevent war, 
and it costs the world less for five years 
than one battleship.” 


Theology Worth While 

RELIGION AS EXPERIENCE. By John Wright 
Buckham, New York: The Abingdon Press. 
1922. 

Whoever reads one thing by Professor 
Buckham will want to read all that he 
writes. He does not merely talk about 
religion: there is religion in what he 
writes, and clear interpretation as well. 
It is a comfort to turn from ordinary 
defamation of theology to this theology 
of insight which interprets religious expe 
rience. He sees clearly that transcend- 
ence and immanence must both be true 
or we are caught on the horns of the 
dilemma, deism or pantheism. Wspecially 
valuable are the chapters on ‘“Experi- 


ential Theology,” “Christianity among 
the \ Religions,” and “Christianity and 
Evolution.” ene 


Advice from a Captain of Industry 


Success. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Beaver- 
brook. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1922. 


An interesting, inspiring message to the 
young men of the new age. The author, 
who was the son of a clergyman, became 
“Cement King” of Canada, was knighted 
for his services during the war, and is 


now a leader in the English newspaper © 


| 
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world, presents in a series of short essays 
the factors of success as he sees them. 
He believes that the doors of opportunity 
are still wide open and that there is no 
bar to success which energy, ability, and 


_ good judgment cannot break. 


’ Two Books on Religious Psychology 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THD CHRISTIAN Lirn. By 
Rev. T. W. Pym. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 1922. 

‘Most people live below their maxi- 
mum in every respect; they tire when 
they need not; they fail when they might 
succeed ; they accept limitations which do 
not or need not really exist for them.” 
Many are becoming aware of the situation 
and are turning for help to psychology. 
This little book is written to meet their 
needs. It is not profound, but it is simple 
and judicious. One of the best of the eight 
chapters is that on “Faith and Sugges- 
tion,” in which he follows Coué and 
Baudouin. The chapters on “The Psy- 
chology of Sin” and “The Psychology of 
Jesus” are written from the orthodox re- 
ligious standpoint. a ; 

SPIRITUAL HWALTH AND HEALING. By H. W. 
Dresser. New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 
1922. 

The purpose of this new book by a pro- 
lifie writer is to show that spiritual heal- 


_ing involves more than the psychology of 


suggestion. It comes to those who give 
up a merely external and historical God 
and attain to faith in an immanent spirit- 
ual presence. Its instreaming is not 
merely comforting, but is dynamic and 
vitalizing. This influx of energies changes 
the spiritual attitude which begins to in- 
fluence the vast region of life below the 
threshold of consciousness. “The sub-con- 
scious result follows upon the vivid im- 
pression, the dynamic moment.” 
—— G. R. D. 
Movie Fiction 

CARAVANS BY Nicur. By Harry Hervey. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Intrigue, snakes, disguises, jewels—and 
only one man in the whole book for the 
reader to trust! There are parts of Kim 
which tell something of the workings of 
the Indian Secret Service, but they are 
simplicity itself beside the machinations 
under way in Caravans by Night. Why 
“by night,” when they are also by day, is 
unexplained. It is the. kind of yarn that 
should be read in one sitting, preferably 
on a dark and stormy evening. But the 
author in his apparent eagerness to tell 
all he knew—this may be libel, but he 
tells an extraordinary amount—allowed 
this his first child to grow to four hundred 
closely printed pages. Only the most 
rapid can finish. and digest such a rich 
meal without increasing the light bill. A 
few cents, however, and a few hours’ lost 
sleep are quite all right when they pay 
for a good time. 

The love theme appears to be subordi- 
nate to the element of mystery—in other 
words, the detective story; but at the 
end, you are not so sure. There are only 
two ladies involved, which is fortunate, 
because the brain is sufficiently taxed 
keeping track of many men. It would be 
easier reading if the reader were let in 


on a few more secrets, but for those who 


bt 
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like this sort of book, sheer pleasure is 
in store between the covers of Caravans 
by Night. H. M. P. 


_ Fiction for Shoalers 

THe ISLAND Curn. By Grace Blanchard. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 

Miss Blanchard, writer of this pleasant 
summer story, will be remembered as a 
true Star Islander by many who have 
always believed that no setting for a love 
story could be more appropriate than 
their favorite heap of rocks set between 
sea and sky. Its fitness for romance has 
been proved in real life even more con- 
vincingly than in fiction, and its romance 
has been of the right sort. It is true 
that other islands enter into the scope of 
the present story, and one comes to the 
old conclusion that fortunately, consider- 
ing the physical limitations of Star, other 
islands along the New England coast are 
also, each in its own degree and charac- 
teristics, beautiful. The summer tale to 
which the islands furnish a delightful 
setting is bright with Miss Blanchard’s 
well-known humor, and the romance de- 
velops its predestined course to the ac- 
companiment of interesting incidents and 
only a fair succession of hindrances. How- 
ever, Star Islanders will be glad that it 
began in conference time and continues 
the literary traditions of the place. The 
reproductions from photographs are at- 


tractive. This summer, the book will 
probably be for sale on the islands de- 
seribed,—Star, Bailey, Monhegan, Mt. 
Desert, and Nantucket. 
Light, but Absorbing 
THE MARRIAGH OF PATRICIA PEPPERDAY. By 


Grace Miller White. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
This book is a thriller. For three hun- 
dred and fifty pages the reader’s atten- 
tion is held without a moment’s pause. 
The plot is a clever one, while the com- 
bination of characters is such that no 
plot animated by them. could possibly be 
dull. The scenes shift from the little 
town of Balmville, to New York, -out to 
Montana, and eventually back again. 
Fresh characters and new difficulties 
arise with every move, Although this is 
really a detective story, the author has 
given full measure to its love interest. 
She has chosen a red-headed man for the 
hero, and he knows how to go about mak- 
ing love. This is no kind of a book to be 
read in spare minutes—once started it 
has to be finished—woe be to the in- 
truder! H. M. P. 
Idaho Fiction 

SHEPHERDS OF THE WILD. By Hdison Mar- 
shall. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. 

A favorite theme for American novels 
and moving pictures is that dealing with 
the rescue by a noble stranger of the 
threatened property of a poor but honest 
man. ‘The man always possesses a daugh- 
ter far more capable than he, and the 
ultimate end is neyer in doubt. Shep- 
herds of the Wild tells of how Hugh 
Gaylord, late clubman and cocktail de- 
yotee, becomes a herder in the employ of 
Mr. Crowson and his daughter Alice. The 
land set apart for sheep is coveted by a 
dishonest cattleman who determines to 
get rid of the Crowson outfit. His schemes 
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are cruelly clever, and provide moments 
of intense suspense. The story is well 
told, and the development in humanity 
of Gaylord reveals an admirable bit of 
literary construction.. It is in his por- 
trayal of animal life, however, that the 
author succeeds in placing his novel out 
of the ordinary run of fiction of this kind. 
Shep, the guardian of the flock, never 
falters in his loyal devotion to duty. 
Spot, with his horns, his unusual color, 
and his singular grace, was an anomaly 
in his position of flock leader. He was 
altogether too good for the job. When 
his history is learned, it is easy to see 
why he dreams of the high hills. “Broken 
Fang” is a pathetic figure as well as a 
menacing one. Past his prime, when he 
had all the wild folk in mortal terror, 
the giant cougar comes to bitter days. 
No one who loves the great outdoors with 
its open spaces and its many forms of 
wild life can fail to enjoy this tale of the 
Smoky Land of Idaho. H. M. P. 


More Lincolniana 


LINCOLN, THE GREATEST MAN OF THE NIN®B- 
THENTH CentuRY. By Dean Charles R. Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The interest in Lincoln kindled anew 
by Drinkwater’s play has been responsible 
for the publication of many books during 
the last year.. One of the very best of 
these is this short treatise by Dean Brown. 
Originally given as an address before the 
Merchants Club of San Francisco to com- 
memorate the close of one century and the 
opening of another, this vigorous sketch of 
the life and character of Lincoln carries 
all the directness and foree of Dean 
Brown's spoken word, holding the reader’s 
interest from cover to cover. 


The New Wild West 


WitHourT COMPROMISH. By Lilian Bennet- 
Thompson and George Hubbard. New York: 
The Century Company. 

Without Compromise is a novel dealing 
with politics in a small town of the 
Middle West. The young sheriff, who has 
made so good that he is being considered 
for Congress, is in love with the daughter 
of his opponent. This opponent, rich, ob- 
stinately selfish, and full of tricks to 
please the populace, considers no compro- 
mise in connection with the sheriff. His 
daughter can see no ground between right 
and wrong. For the sheriff, the issue re- 
solves itself into the choice between duty 
toward his country and loyalty to his 
friends. The ultimate result is not hard 
to foresee, but the means to it, involving 
a murder and a mob intent on lynching, 
makes the story unusual. The authors, 
and in this ease only one hand is visible, 
had a purpose beyond that of entertain- 
ment when writing this book. They have 
given a clear presentation of the corrup- 
tion that can be wrought in a town by an 
unscrupulous “leading citizen.” The mob, 
an increasingly important factor in mod- 
ern industry, is carefully portrayed, and 
shown in its natural light as the property 
of the most skillful leader. By omitting 
all superfluous material, the authors have 
kept their points distinct, and made their 
book interesting, easy to read, and worth 
while. H. M. P. 
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When We Pretend 


REBECCA HELMAN 


Brother and I pretend at times 
That I’m a lady, tall, 

And he a learnéd doctor is 
With pills round like a ball. 


If one of my dear children gets 
Ill when I’m all alone, 

I ring at once for Doctor Ned, 
Call through the telephone: 


“O Doctor, come at-once!+ My child— 
My child is very ill; 

She is so pale, so very sick, 
I cannot keep her still. 


“J know not what to do for her; 
I cannot still her cries; 

So will you come at once and see 
Just where the trouble lies?” 


The doctor comes with bag and pills; 
I run to let him in; 

He takes my dollie’s feeble pulse 
And gives her medicine. 


The doctor always stays for tea— 
I think he likes that best. 

He says I make such tasty tarts, 
He likes to be my guest. 


When Old Jane Got Stuck 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


It was a cold, snowy, blowy day in late 
winter, and growing colder and snowier 
and blowier every minute. Betty and 
Ben, the Delton twins, each watched the 
north schoolhouse window with one eye 
and studied with the other. They were 
hoping that the road would drift so badly 
that they could not possibly walk. Then 
one of two things that were fun would 
happen. Hither their Grandfather Delton 
would come for them with little Old 
Jane and the big red pung, or their mother 
would ‘phone for them to stay over night 
with Aunt Sallie Jordan. Aunt Sallie 
lived near the schoolhouse. If they stayed 
at her house, she would have some of her 
famous Alsike clover honey for supper, 
with fluffy brown-crusted biscuit, and 
there would be sugared-creased-top ginger- 
bread to top off with. Then they would 
roast chestnuts and apples in a fireplace 
almost big enough for a closet, while 
Aunt Sallie told stories, no end of stories! 
Then they would go to bed in feather-beds 
that billowed up around them like great 
seft clouds when they jumped right into 
the middle from high chairs set near the 
old four-poster bedsteads. In the morn- 
ing they would sleep an hour later than 
usual, and go to school refreshed by Aunt 
Sallie’s own particular buckwheat pan- 
cakes drenched with maple syrup, and 
with their lunch-boxes packed tight with 
hard gingerbread and sugared doughnuts 
and tansy cheese and long winter pears. 

If grandfather came for them, he would 
come with three buffalo robes in the old 
pung, one tucked about his legs, the other 
spread in the bottom of the back of the 
pung, where the back 
taken out, and one all ready to throw over 
them after they were settled down snugly, 
with the high sides of the pung keeping 
the wind off. There, all snug and warm 


seat had been: 
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and dark, they could pretend all sorts of 
adventures, as patient, sturdy little Old 
Jane plowed her way through the drifts 
over the long, hilly mile home. Then to 


tumble. out, all blinking and laughing, in - 


the dim old carriage-house, where father 
would be waiting with the lantern; to un- 
harness Old Jane; to see mother come 
running out to tell them their supper was 
all ready; and to wonder how bad the 
storm really was when one was out in it; 
and to smell supper on the cold, clean 
air! 

Well, Grandfather Delton and Old Jane 
did come, a bit early, too, so that Betty 
and Ben had the fun of asking to be ex- 
cused five minutes before closing time. 
They bundled into their coats and caps 
and rubbers and knit leggins and didn’t 
keep the pair outside waiting hardly a 
minute after they drew up at the school- 
house door, where the snow swept around 
the corner in a blinding smother. 

Then away they started. How the 
wind did howl! And how the snow did 
fly! Every minute the storm grew more 
fast and furious. But Betty and Ben, 
snug and warm under the buffalo robe, 
pretending that they were Eskimos in 
their winter igloo, or hut, did not hear it 
very much, and did not feel it at all. 

Suddenly the pung stopped, and they 
realized that the road had seemed rather 
bumpy for several minutes. They lifted 
the edge of the buffalo robe and peeped 
out. Grandfather was standing up, look- 
ing first one way and then another. But 
that wasn’t of much use, not any use, in 
fact, for the snowclouds were so thick that 
one could not see the length of the pung 
through them. But they could dimly see 
the outlines of Old Jane’s brownness, and 


it was plain that she was stuck! She 
looked almost tipped over! 
“What’s the matter, grandfather?” 


shouted Ben. 

“Ts Old Jane all tired out?’ piped 
Betty. F 

“She’s tired enough, I guess,” grand- 
father. shouted back, “but that isn’t the 
trouble. We're off the road! But we'll 
get home all right, never fear. Old Jane 
is stuck. But she’ll pull out, when she’s 
rested a bit. Can’t imagine where we 
started to go wrong, but I guess it was 
when Old Jane wanted to go one way, 
and I thought she was Wrong, and reined 
her the other. -We may be down in the 
Big Meadow, or we may be on our Flat. 


But we'll get home all right. We can’t be 
far from there.” 
“Course not!” said Ben. “Why, this is 


areal adventure! Let’s shout, and maybe 
somebody will hear us.” 

“Yes,” said grandfather, “and I’ll begin.” 
He gave a long, loud halloo; then another, 
and another. But only the howl of the 
storm answered. Then Ben shouted, oh, 
how he shouted! And Betty yodeled, in 
her clear, high soprano. Still there was 
no answering sound but the shriek and 
wail of the wind. Then grandfather hal- 
looed again, and Ben shouted again and 
Betty yodeled again. No answer. 

“It’s a real adventure! Hooray!” 
shouted Ben. 

“That’s so, a real adventure!” echoed 
Betty. “We like it, grandfather !” 

Grandfather Delton laughed, but his 
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laugh sounded a bit cracked. “Glad you 
do,” he shouted. ; 

Then again the three made all the noise 
they could. No answer. 

“If the wind didn’t seem to be blowing 
all ways at once, I could tell where the 
road is,” called grandfather. “Soon as it 
makes up its mind which way it’s going, 
I can tell.” 

But it didn’t seem to be able to make 
up its mind. 

“Let’s all make an awful hullabaloo, all 
together !” suggested Ben. They did, but 
still there was no answer. 

“TLet’s take the robe out of the bottom 
of the pung and cover Old Jane!” said 
Betty. 

“Why didn’t we at first!’ sputtered 
Ben; “TI never think of things, not at the 
right time!” 

“I was afraid you children needed it,” 
said grandfather. “But I guess you can 
wrap up just as well in one, it’s so big 
and wide,—not much like the skimpy 
little new-fashioned sleighrobes !” 

As they talked, Ben and grandfather 
clambered out, and between them they 
managed to get the robe snugly fastened 
around Old Jane, though the wind did its 
best to snatch it away. Old Jane turned 
her beautiful head, and rubbed her 
snowy nose against Ben’s. Then grand- 
father and Ben clambered back into the 
pung. Though they shouted and hallooed 
and yodeled again and again, together and 
separately, no answer came. And the 
snow was getting higher and higher 
against the sides of the pung and Old 
Jane. Betty was looking pretty sober. 

“It’s a great adventure!’’ shouted Ben. 

“Ye-yes, great!” answered Betty, but 
she didn’t sound very sure. 

And still the wind blew all sorts of 
ways. Grandfather swung his arms, and 
beat his mittened hands together; and 
kicked his toes against the dasher of the 
pung. “Keep the robe snug around you, 
children,” he said. ‘We'll be home before 
you know it!” But somehow his voice 
didn’t sound very sure either. When they 
all tried to make a noise again they could 
hardly hear themselves, so hoarse had 
they become. 

It had grown dark, and the snow was 
flying thicker and faster. Suddenly Old 
Jane, who had been lying quiet for a 
long time, without trying to get on her 
feet, raised her head and gaye a quick, 
pleased whinny, then another. And 
then, off to the right, sounding like the 
sweetest music they had ever heard, a big, 
eager bark! 

“Bruce!” they all three shouted to- 
gether. The barks came nearer! Old 
Bruce was doing his best through the 
deep, blinding drifts. At last, out of the 
cold. whiteness burst the happy old chap, 
his golden coat white, too! Barking, wag- 
ging, leaping, he was in the pung! And a 
moment later Mr. Delton came in sight, 
shouldering a big snow-shovel! 

A few minutes’ vigorous shoveling, a 
firm pull at her bridle, and Old Jane was 
out of the place between two cradle knolls 
in the Big Meadow where she had stuck. 
Only a little while, and they were home, 
for they had really been only a quarter 
of a mile uway, all the time, though it 
might as well have been a hundred, for 


big bucket of warm mash, Mrs. 
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all they could do to get to warmth and 
light and safety. 

“Up to a little while ago I was morihie. 
in the barn,” said Mr. Delton, “and Bruce 
was with me; but the minute we started 
to cross the yard to the house, he threw 

his head, listened a second, and then 
dashed off, fast as he could. And though 
mother and I hadn’t worried about you, 
for we knew you would have to drive 
slowly, and be a long time on the road, 
I thought I’d better follow his lead. I 
couldn’t hear a sound except the wind. 
But I knew he’d heard something !” 

A little later, as they all toasted about 
the kitchen fire and after Old Jane had 
been curried and blanketed and given a 
Delton 
said softly, “If it hadn’t been for old 
Bruce!” 

But the old fellow was too sleepy by 
that time to do anything but thump his 
tail on the floor, just two or three faint 
thumps; and he waked up only enough to 
give their faces one lick apiece, when they 
all tried to hug and pat him at once. 


The Two Nancy Belles 


LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 


The little path Billy and Nan had been 
following stopped with surprising sudden- 
ness before a high board fence. “I wonder 
what’s on the other side,’ said Billy, 
eagerly. He stepped back and made a 
quick running jump. His fingers caught in 
a erack and he pulled himself up. “Oh, 
there’s a house and a yard and a gray 
kitten, and, O Nan, a boy just about as 
big as I am!” 

“Let me see,” cried Nan, impatiently. 


- Skipping farther along the fence, she came 


to a knot-hole in one of the gray boards. 
She could see the boy standing beside a 
large horse-trough. ‘‘Why,, he’s sailing a 
boat,” she exclaimed. “I wonder what his 
name is.” 

’ The boy had heard her. “My name is 
Hrie Sanderson,” he said with a smile. 

“And mine is Billy Laurence, and this 
is my sister Nan,” said Billy. “We came 
from the summer settlement.” 

“T thought so,” said Bric. “There aren’t 
any children very near here. Won’t you 
come in and see my boat?’ he asked 
politely. 

Billy and Nan accepted his invitation 
with alacrity. Proudly Bric lifted his 
boat from the water. “I made it myself,” 


-he explained as he turned it lovingly about 


, 


so Nan and Billy could see it better. It 
was the oddest-appearing boat the chil- 
dren had ever seen. It was stumpy and 
short; with a queer crooked slant to one 
side. Its mast rose stiff and straight, and 
its sail was of dull brown canvas. It was 
smeared all over with red paint that was 
thick in some places and thin in others, so 
that the board it had been whittled from 
showed through. 

“T named her the Nancy Belle,” said 
Eric. “Why, that’s the name of my boat, 
too,” remarked Billy. Nan gave him a 
quick little nudge, to remind him that it 
was impolite to criticise Hric’s boat, and 
that they must not boast about the gold- 
and-white beauty of Billy’s trim dainty 
craft. 


_ 
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Miracle 


Yesterday the twig was brown and bare; 

To-day the glint of green is there 

To-morrow will be leaflets spare; 

I know no thing so wondrous fair, 

No miracle so strangely rare. 

I wonder what will next be there! 
—L,. H. Bailey. 


Sentence Sermon 


Behold, I show you a mystery.—i Cor. 
wv. 51. 


“Y’m sure I couldn’t make a boat,” she 
told Hric. “Are you going to enter the 
contest ?” 

The toy-boat contest was one of the 
greatest events of the season. Hvery year 
people came for miles to see it. The boys 
and girls were allowed to guide their boats 
with a strong cord, but not to touch them, 
It took a great deal of care and skill to 
keep them from ecapsizing and sinking. 
The first prize was a five-dollar gold piece. 
Billy and Nan were so sure that their 
Nancy Belle would win, that they had 
already planned to spend the money for 
two soft white fluffy rabbits. Hric’s eyes 
shone as he answered Nan’s question. 

“Yes, indeed, I’m going to try to win,” 
he said. “Last year I didn’t have any 
boat. If only my Nancy Belle didn’t leak, 
I’d be sure to win, but she does leak a 
little,” he added worriedly. 

Billy and Nan exchanged glances. Sud- 
denly Billy put out a hand for Eric’s boat. 
“Let me look at it,” he told ric. “Maybe 


I can help you stop the leak.” 


It was a lovely summer morning when 
the tiny boats.assembled for the. great 
event. Hric was among the first to arrive 
with his stumpy little boat. His cheeks 
erimsoned painfully as he looked at the 
other boats. 

“Never mind, Hriec,”’ whispered Nan. 
“You built yours, and we didn’t.” 

Erie was holding tight to the cord with 
which he was going to guide his boat, 
when his foot slipped on a piece of sea- 
weed, and he fell. Dripping and gasping, 
he scrambled to his feet again. His sharp 
ery of dismay startled those near him. 
The Nancy Belle had bumped her stumpy 
bow on a rock, as Erie plunged forward 
into the water. 

“She’s leaking,” he cried. It was true. 
The little red-painted boat was settling 
fast. Nan’s eyes sought Billy’s. The ques- 
tion in them made Billy wriggle uncom- 
fortably. Then he looked at Hrie again, 
and he felt even worse. Hrie was trying 
vainly to keep his boat afloat. Billy 
reached forward and thrust something 
into Hric’s astonished hands. It was the 
cord with which to guide the beautiful 
toy boat that Billy and Nan loved so much. 

“Here, you sail her,” said Billy. aa 
There goes the bugle.” 

Eric had no time to refuse. In on instant 
the fleet of tiny white-winged boats were 
skimming over the sparkling water. A 
puff of wind overturned two of them. An- 
other struck a bit of driftwood and sank. 
Billy and Nan gasped as Erie guided the 
other Nancy Belle past a huge rock. Faster 
and faster the boats moved. Others cap- 
sized as the waves grew rougher. Hric’s 
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eyes were fixed on his tiny eraft. His 
hand grasped the cord firmly. Skillfully 
he kept Billy’s Naney Belle afloat. Soon 
only four boats were left. The Nancy Belle 
erept up on them one by one. In a few 
moments she had passed them and was 
rounding the spar buoy. Billy and Nan 
trembled with eagerness. 

As the wind filled her sails, the Nancy 
Belle seemed to skim over the waves. 
It was all Hrie could do to hold her with- 
out sinking her. He heard nothing, saw 
nothing, but the little boat. He was as- 
tonished when the bugle sounded again. 
“The Nancy Belle, sailed by Eric Sander- 
son, wins the contest,’ rose the joyful 
ery. ‘Hurrah for the Nancy Belle and 
Bric Sanderson !” 

It was a wonderful day for Eric. “But 
I’m going to divide the prize,’ he told 
Billy and Nan. “I couldn’t have even 
entered the race, if you hadn’t let me 
take your boat. And—and, what do you 
think?” he added. “A man looked at my 
boat and asked me ever so many ques- 
tions about it. He makes boats himself, 
splendid big boats that will go anywhere, 
and he told me that if I would go to 
school and study hard, by and by he 
would like to have me help him design 
and make real boats.” 

“QO Eric, how glad I am,” said Nan, 
happily. She looked from Billy’s Nancy 
Belle, trim and beautiful in her shining 
gold and white paint, to Hric’s queer 
homely red-painted Nancy Belle with her 
stumpy mast and brown sail. 

“The two Nancy Belles,’ she laughed. 
“Which would you rather have, Billy?” 

Billy cradled his own boat a little 
eloser in his arms. “My own, of course,” 
he confessed honestly, “but I’m glad 
Eric’s Naney Belle showed people what 
he could do, so he will have a chance to 
build big boats by and by. You ought 
to keep her always, Hric.” 

“T will,’ said Eric, giving the little 
red boat a caressing pat. 


Go to the Ant! 

The most renowned “strong man” is a 
weakling in comparison with many com- 
mon insects, when size is considered. 
When an ant moves a heavy pebble uphill, 
it accomplishes a feat which a man would 


. equal were he-to pull .a railroad car 


along the track single-handed. Caught up 
by its hind legs by a pair of pincers, an 
ant has been known to retain a grip with 
its maniples on a tiny lead ball and to 
lift it high in the air. Since the ball 
weighed 800 times as much as the ant, a 
man of proportionate strength would lift 
forty tons. 

Any beetle, even the weakest, can lift 
five times its own weight. The rove 
beetle has been known to draw easily a 
tiny cart forty-five times its own weight, 
and, in making its escape from beneath 
the imprisoning cover of a tin can, has 
lifted 1800 times its weight. 


April 
MARJORIE DILLON 
The bluebirds carol gaily, 
A crocus lifts its cup; 
Sweet April is the morning month, 
When all the world wakes up. 
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The Return of Mr. Day 


An official statement of the situation in 
Japan by the Secretary of the A. U. A. 

In 1887, in answer to an inyitation 
from certain Japanese scholars, the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association commissioned 
Rey. Arthur May Knapp to go to Japan 
and undertake Unitarian teaching, with 
the motto “We come not to convert, but 
to confer.” In 1888 Rey. Clay MacCauley 
was associated with him, taking charge 
on Mr. Knapp’s resignation in 1890. Rey. 
William I, Lawrance was associated with 
Dr. MacCauley from 1890_.to 1894. There 
has followed a long period of varied 
activities of somewhat fluctuating suc- 
cess. No opportunity remains fixed. The 
progress of the Japanese from a _ sin- 
gularly isolated racial group to a world 
power has involved such rapid changes 
in custom, education, and in thought, as 
elsewhere have been measured by cen- 
turies. 

In 1890 the Japanese Unitarian Asso- 
ciation felt that it could manage its ac- 
tivities without the assistance of any 
resident director, and our beloved leader, 
Rev. Clay MacCauley, bade farewell to 
his Japanese friends and returned to this 
country. A monument in his honor was 
erected near the Unitarian headquarters 
in Tokyo, and he came back bringing 
with him a decoration from the Hmperor 
_for his public services. Affairs did not 
go well with the Japanese Association, 
and in 1909 Dr. MacCauley was asked 
to return, and he served the cause of 
liberal religion in Japan for more than 
another decade. In 1920, after thirty 
years of service, he decided to return to 
this country, and Rey. John B. W. Day, 
then minister at Greenfield, Mass., was 
asked to go to Japan and confer with our 
Japanese friends and learn whether or 
not a representative of the Association 
should continue to assist in the Japanese 
work. After a stay of some months Mr. 
Day came home to report in full 
his observations and brought with him 
the request from the Japanese friends 
that he would return to them, which he 
did a year ago. Meantime, Japanese life 
has been changing with amazing rapid- 
ity. There has increasingly appeared in 
the country an intense national self- 
consciousness and an aversion to foreign 
leadership that is manifested in various 
ways. Many of the foreign professors 
in the universities have returned to their 
homes, and their places have been filled 
by Japanese teachers. All the denomina- 
tions having churches in Japan have 
found it increasingly difficult to gain a 
hearing for other than Japanese preachers. 
This movement has touched every aspect 
of Japanese life and for obvious reasons 
has profoundly affected the chances for 
leadership by an American Unitarian 
representative. After careful investiga- 
tion Mr. Day has advised the board of 
directors that the time has come when 
our American Unitarian representative 
should withdraw and he has presented 
his resignation. 

With deep appreciation of the faithful 
service which Mr. and Mrs. Day have 
rendered to the cause of liberal religion 
in Japan, a most generous and devoted 
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service fulfilling both the letter and the 
spirit of their commission, the directors 
voted to authorize Mr. Day to return 
home whenever in his judgment his part 
in the affairs of the Unitarian work in 
Japan could be wisely ended. Mr. Day 
will probably return to the United States 
in the summer. Whether the withdrawal 
of our representative means that no Amer- 
ican Unitarian representative will ever 
again assist in the work of liberal religion 
in Japan it would be premature to predict. 
Once before our representative withdrew 
and again returned. Such a course is 
possible at some future time. Meanwhile, 
the Japanese Liberal Christian Associa- 
tion (formerly the Japanese Unitarian 
Association) will manage its own affairs 
without a representative of the American 
churches or financial assistance. 

All the Unitarian churches are indebted 
to Dr. MacCauley for lifelong service. 
They are also deeply indebted to Mr. and 
Mrs. Day for their hard labors in a dis- 
tant field. Myr. Day will return with the 
hearty approval and good wishes of many 
Japanese friends, not only those who 
count themselves as the Japanese liberals, 
but also those of other ways of thinking. 

We entered Japan by invitation with 
the statement that “we come not to con- 
vert, but to confer.” We withdraw, for 
the present at least, because the work 
which we set out to do has in good 
measure been accomplished and because 
for the time being there is apparently 
nothing further that we can accomplish. 
Our friends in the Japanese Liberal 
Christian Association will always have 
the most hearty good wishes of the Uni- 
tarian churches in the United States and 
Canada. Louis C. CorNIsH, 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, April 11, 1922, 
at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cornish, 
Eliot, Richardson, Robertson, Simons, 
Thayer, Tufts, Williams, Wright, Miss 
Bancroft, and Mrs. Dewey. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of March :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand March 1, 1922...... 
Home On ations sys. «is)2.s saeco teeaers 
Bequest of Mrs. Grace H. Reed 
of Belmont, Mass., addi- 
tional, added to the David 
Reed, Hund). 7 syleen osteo 
Bequest of Hugene EF. Fay of 
Brookline, Mass., added to 
Reserve Hund)... .cree seteeiers 
Bequest Emily 2B. 
Shepard of Brookline, Mass., 
to create the Hmily BH. 
Shepard! Wund......5.. caren 
Sustentation Fund, Unitarian 
Campaign, Incorporated, on 
account 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety Permanent Fund, Uni- 
tarian Campaign, Incorpo- 
rated;* ON ACCOUNT « se sleis 
Religious Education Fund, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account....... 
Church Equipment Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account....... 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 


$12,359.27 
6,014.03 


4,000.00 


100.00 


2,000.00 


11,700.00 


11,700.00 
4,500.00 


14,043.69 
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porated, on account....... 400.00 
Prison Reform Special Fund. 340.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, 

interest } aaaberte prise es 16.24 
Investments, received for rein- 

WESCURGIEE Oy wiscece eislateattne ae 122,540.83 
DMECTOSE! einiaytae sacle aes cel lake 387.37 
Income of invested funds, in- 

cluding deferred payments 25,533.55 
Investments Church Building 

Loan Fund, repaid on loans 1,240.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Income Ministerial Aid 

MIG Ma dig. oO em cr Somes nc 50.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings ...... 53.13 
Reimbursed for advances on 

General Missionary Work. . 85.08 


$216,723.19 


PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, : 
@EC.)) anise honeieunic) sues soeenieone $5,690.55 
Salaries and other missionary 
EXPENSES ity kip ee danse aida we 3,252.37 


Investments and reinvestments 157,876.18 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 


Ghagsedier. <iiavosteyae ce shel etans a 1,428.04 
Payments on account of sun- 
dry trust fumds) sick sree 1,344.70 
Hxpenses Unitarian Buildings 1,403.88 
Church Extension Account ,. 5,704.79 
Church Equipment Account .. 30,246.25 
Religious Education Fund.... 747.96 
Publication Department...... 1,000.00 
Cash on hand April 1, 1922....... 8,028.47 
$216,723.19 


A brief report was made on the action 
on the several yotes passed at the March 
meeting. 

Upon the recommendation of 
finance committee it was 


the 


Voted, To confirm the appointment of Irving 
Hill, Hsq., to be trustee of the Wilder Fund, if 


FOR SUMMER RENTAL 


Small furnished cottage, newly renovated, beauti- 
ful location, Dorset, Vermont, in heart of Green 
Mountains. 1,300 feet elevation. Magnificent 
views. One mile from stores, church, etc. 
7 rooms, including modern bath and kitchen. 
Ideal for small family. Garage included. $300. 


Address Owner, E.A., 39 Old Slip, New York City 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


A delightful resort for invalids, the aged, or 
those needing skilled care in chronic illness, 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 
Boston Office, 178 Commonwealth Avenue 


CAMP WAMEGO 
FOR BOYS 


Strictly Unitarian-Universalist Manage- 
ment. In Adirondacks, N.W. Corinth, 
70 acres of fields, campus, pines, beaches. 
3 lakes. Expert councilors from West 
Point U.S.M.A. Worcester and New 
York. Juveniles, Juniors, Seniors. Sports 
that educate and develop. Phone. Wire- 
less. Send for catalog. Rates modest. 


REV. C. J. HARRIS, 45 Pinehurst Avenue, New York 


WINNEPAU 


A Select Summer Camp for Girls 
WOLFEBORO, N.H.— Eighth Year 


The purpose of the camp is to provide girls with a 
happy outdoor life, giving them mental rest and 
physical development. Hot and cold running 


water, bath, flush closets underdrained, perfectly 


sanitary. Electric lights. Sports of various kinds. 
Single beds with springs and mattresses throughout 
the camp. 


Send for booklet. 
Dr. E. W. JONES 
2731 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


References exchanged. 
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the appointment is approved by the trustees 
of the First Unitarian Society of Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Voted, To appropriate from the income of the 
Fund of the Second Church in San Francisco, 
Calif. :— . 

$300 in support of the Pacific Unitarian. 

$200 as a part of the salary of Mr. C, A. 
‘Murdock. 

$200 toward the expenses of the Pacific Coast 
Headquarters. 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 


Voted, To publish the manuscript “An Heroic 
Nation,” by Eleanor Wood Whitman, as a man- 
ual in The Beacon Course, for Grade VII., age 
twelve. 

Voted, To appropriate the balance of $260 
from the Book and Tract Donation Fund, to 
reimburse the Beacon Press for the deficit in 
publishing “The First Church in Plymouth,” 
the difference to come from the Tercentenary 
Fund; and furthermore that a complimentary 
copy of this book be distributed to the Unita- 
rian ministers more distant from Boston. 


Under miscellaneous business Mr. Blinn 
presented the plan of the publicity com- 
mittee appointed for Anniversary Week, 
and it was 


Voted, To place at the disposal of the com- 
mittee a sum not to exceed $500 for publicity 
in connection with the Anniversary Week Meet- 
ings. 


Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 


Voted, To assign to Mr. Herbert Hichen, a 
student at the Meadville Theological School, a 
Perkins Fellowship of $200 for graduate study. 
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The secretary read a report from Rev. 
John B.-W. Day, our representative in 
Japan, and the following resolutions and 
votes were passed :— 


Wuernas, for a number of years the contin- 
uance of the support of a resident representa- 
tive of the Association in Japan has been under 
consideration, and 

Wuernas, Rev. John B. W. Day and Mrs. 
Day were commissioned to go to Japan to re- 
port to the directors of the Association whether 
or not it is wise to continue the support of 
such a resident representative, and 

Wuprnas, Mr. Day has faithfully and mi- 
nutely reported his observations, which also dis- 
close his own and Mrs. Day’s untiring efforts 
to ascertain all the facts and base a wise de- 
cision upon them, and 

Wuoernas, Mr. Day now reports that in his 
judgment the responsibility for the Unitarian 
work in Japan should be transferred exclusively 
to the Liberal Christian Association of Japan, 
that the annual appropriation made by the 


directors of the American Unitarian Association: 


should cease and the representative of the As- 
sociation return to America, it is 

Voted, That the board accept Mr. Day’s resig- 
nation, offered under date of March 14, 1922, 
and ask him to return to this country as soon 
as, in his judgment, his duties in regard to the 
disposal of the property of the Association in 
Tokyo and the other necessary adjustments 
shall make it possible for him to withdraw. 

Voted, That the treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association, Henry M. Williams, be, 
and hereby is, authorized to sell or otherwise 
dispose of all the real estate in the Hmpire of 
Japan, whether known as Unity House in Tokyo 
or otherwise, in which the American Unitarian 
Association has any interest, right, or title, 
and to make such disposition of the furnishings 
as may appear expedient to him and to Mr. 
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Day, and that the president, Samuel A. Eliot, 
and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be, and 
hereby are, authorized, in the name of the 
Association, to affix the corporate seal and to 
execute, acknowledge, and deliver any and all 
deeds or other instruments necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose of this vote. 

Voted, To request and authorize the secre- 
tary to inform Mr. Day that his salary will be 
continued for a period of six months after his 
return to America, and that during that period 
he will be expected to serve as a minister-at- 
large under the direction of the secretary of 
the Department of Church Wxtension, 

Voted, That the secretary be requested to 
convey to Mr. and Mrs. Day the earnest thanks 
of the officers and directors of the Association 
for their painstaking and faithful work in 
carrying out both the letter and the spirit of 
their commission. 


The secretary of the Department of 
Church Extension submitted the following 
letter from the First Unitarian Society 
in Lawrence, Mass. :— 

bs APRIL 8, 1922. 
“My dear Mr. Simons: 


At the recent Annual Meeting of the First 
Unitarian Society in Lawrence the following 
resolution submitted by Rev. Hrnest J. Bowden 
was unanimously passed: 


Resolved: That the First Unitarian So- 
ciety in Lawrence extend to the American 
Unitarian Association its warmest thanks 
for the practical backing of the past year; 
and that we pledge our most earnest effort 
to justify the faith which has been so lib- 
erally shown in our enterprise. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES S. BoDWELL, 
Secretary.” 


The need is urgent. 


A TIME FOR ACTION 


When you read these words, it will be nearly the end of April, and the end 
of the financial year of the American Unitarian Association. 


We still lack thousands of dollars of the amount needed for this year’s 
budget for the work of the Association. 


Individuals are requested to help. 


TELEGRAPH IMMEDIATELY 


what amount you will contribute. Send your check without delay. This 
situation calls for a loyal response and for prompt action. 


THERE IS NO TIME TO DELAY 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“DO IT TO-DAY” 
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Voted, That the treasurer be authorized. to 
confer with the other members of the admin- 
istrative committee about matters which may 
come before the committee on polity. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 


Louris ©. CorNnisH, 
Secretary. 


Proctor Receives Recognition 


Academy voted $50,000 by the Unitarian 
Campaign—The enlarging work 

Proctor Academy is entering upon a 
new era of better things. The Unitarian 
Campaign Committee has: just recognized 
the place which this preparatory school 
has won for itself in our denominational 
life in the cause of universal education, 
and has made an appropriation for the 
enlargement and improvement of its work. 
At a meeting of the special committee 
headed by Charles H. Strong an appro- 
priation of $50,000 was made for the 
work of the Academy. In the future, 
special stress will be laid on the choice of 
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Proctor Academy has had the same ex- 
perience as almost all other institutions 
of learning in these post-war days. High 
prices have restricted the work and been 
responsible for a considerable deficit in 
the current expense account for several 
years. Hon. C. HB. Carr, the Academy 
treasurer, has acted for some years as 
eustodian of the funds of the Academy 
and is greatly interested in the cancella- 
tion of the present indebtedness, which 
must precede the general forward move- 
ment planned for the future. Gifts to 
the school on behalf of the liquidation of 
the endowment should be sent to Mr. 
Carr or to the dean of the Academy. 

Last year saw the beginning of a new 
venture in the opening of the school build- 
ings and church for the entire summer. 
The State Conference guests had fre- 
quently requested the privilege of re- 
maining after the completion of the con- 
ference session, the last week in June. 
Last summer the school trustees opened 
the buildings under their management as 


ACROSS THE ACADEMY GROUNDS TO THE MOUNTAIN 


the ministry as a life-work, and the call 
of the chureh will be presented to young 
men who give promise of usefulness in 
church leadership. Several courses in the 
Bible as literature will be given by Rey. 
William Lord McKinney, who is the dean 
of the school, and minister of the local 
ehureh, which is the center of the reli- 
gious life of the Academy and the town 
of Andoyer. Young men who are prepar- 
ing for college with a view to entering 
one of our theological schools will be 
given free tuition. 

Andover is an ideal location for such 
work. At the foot of Ragged Mountain 
and within a short distance of Kearsarge, 
it is unsurpassed for natural beauty. 
With fine drinking-water and pure, invig- 
orating air, it possesses many attractions 
as a health resort. Students are not sub- 
jected to the counter attractions of city 
life which naturally lessen interest in 
academic work. The policy of the school 
is intensive rather than extensive, and 
the development of personality based on 
Christian ideals is the dominant aim of 
the institution. In the future, the school 
will continue as coeducational, offering 
the same opportunities to both boys and 
girls of high-school age. 


Proctor Academy Inn. The venture proved 
such a success that it has been decided 
to make the Inn a permanent enterprise. 
Unitarians came from as far as Texas and 
from the South and found in Andover a 
charming place for rest and recreation. 
Each Sunday saw the church filled with 
guests of the Inn and young people from 
the Ragged Mountain Camps. In addi- 
tion, Sunday evening meetings were held, 
which will be a regular feature during 
the coming summer. It is expected that 
Rey. Harry F. Burns of Baltimore will 
continue his talks of last summer on the 
general theme of the “Garden Cities.” 
Each Sunday evening the visiting clergy- 
man will be expected to speak on a theme 
of special interest to which he has devoted 
some study. The list of the speakers for 
the summer will be announced shortly. 

It is planned to add various improve- 
ments to the equipment of the Academy 
during the spring months. Mr. McKinney 
hopes to announce gifts which will make 
possible enclosed porches for Cary House 
and for Mary Lowell Stone House, and 
improvements in the other buildings. It 
is also hoped to improve other items in 
equipment, including good tennis courts 
and larger dining-rooms. 


“4 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Thy word, O God, 
is the fountain of 


life eternal and 
passeth not away 
; AUGUSTINE 


In the management of the affairs of © 


the school much interest has been shown 
by the acting president of the board of 
trustees, General George T. Cruft of 
Boston, by whose aid the beautiful stone 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. - 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 


Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertione. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


CLERGY AUTO DISCS—Gold Cross on red _back- 
ground. 80 cents a pair, postpaid. Address 
“Cierey AuTo Disc,” Westboro, Mass. 


SECRETARY—Young woman of culture wants 
a position as secretary to a woman or to a 
man doing literary work. C-14, CHRISTIAN 
RNHGISTER. = 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Mrs. William B. 
Donnell, Northport, Long Island, N.Y. Bathing, 
Canoeing, Tennis. A®sthetic dancing. Booklet 
on request. 


POMFRET, CONN.—Farmhouse to rent, July 
and August. Furnished; open fireplace; ex- 
cellent water. Inquire Mrs. C. C. GARDNDR, 
27 Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R.I. 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED, Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline, June 1, for summer, attractive five- 
room apartment; 3 Auburn Courts, Suite 3. 
Women preferred. References required. Tele- 
phone, Brookline 2536-M. 


EGGS $1 SETTING Parcel Post Paid. Thor- 
oughbreds. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Anconas, Buff Mi- 
norcas, White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons. PHILIP 
Conpon, West Chester, Ohio. 


OLD LOVE LETTERS WANTED, written before 
1870; keep the letters and send me the envel- 
opes and stamps. I am a collector and am in- 
terested in old stamps, postmarks, and cancel- 
lation marks. Will pay good price for all I 
ean use. Collections bought. Best bank and 
commercial references furnished. W. W. Mac- 
LAREN, Care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mountain Refrigerators 
“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use . 7 ? 

**in over a million homes” 
Easy to clean—economical— 
durable and efficient. 

Sold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send 
for handsome catalogues and 
booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N.H. Esth, 1874 
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church was presented to the school and 
community. The summer conference of 
the churches of New Hampshire will meet 
at Andover this year as usual on June 24. 
Among the’ speakers, Prof. Dallas Lore 
“Sharp will be a great attraction in a series 
of five lectures on nature, religion, litera- 
ture, and education. The conference en- 
‘tertainment will be in charge of the man- 
agement of the summer Inn, which will 
supervise the choice of rooms. Special 
low rates for the week will be made to 
the delegates. The plans for the summer 
work are in the hands of a special com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Robbins and Mr. 
H. Fox Davis of Manchester, N.H., Hon. 
Walter S. Carr of Andover, Rev. George 
¥. Patterson of Concord, and Rey. William 
Lord McKinney of Andover. 


Notes and Announcements 


J. Challen Smith of the Congregational 
Fellowship has made formal application 
for membership in the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Secretary, 
Fellowship Committee for Pacific States. 


The following officers were elected Mon- 
day evening, April 3, for the church at 
Hartford, Conn.: President, Arthur L. 
Ulrich; vice-president, Charles H. Field; 
treasurer, Frank B. Lester; clerk, Paul 
‘Dorwelier. 


Rey. Hendrik Vossema of Medford, 
Mass., has made application for fellowship 
in the Unitarian ministry. Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, Rey. H. H. B. Speight, Rev. 

Fred R. Lewis, Fellowship Committee for 
Eastern States. 


Dr. William L. Sullivan, speaking in his 
former church at Schenectady, N.Y., re- 
-cently, emphasized the necessity of the 
Unitarian Church holding out against the 
widespread present religious reaction ; and 
in truth, simplicity, and love of God look- 

' ing for whatever light the new day might 

- bring. He believed that disillusion, dis- 
may, and criticism of institutions made 
for a disturbed condition that might pres- 
age great changes coming again. 


_. The Southern Unitarian Conference 
took the first step toward establishing a 
permanent Southern headquarters, with a 
paid secretary in charge, at its recent 
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At the regular meeting of All Souls 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League, held at 
104 East 20th Street, New York City, on 
April 9, an appreciation of Dr. and Mrs. 
William L. Sullivan was endorsed by the 
Chapter. 

The appreciation says, in conclusion: 
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“It is only because we feel that his gifts 
will instruct and inspire a wider audience 
than we can furnish that we regretfully 
consent to his leaving us. We find com- 
fort, too, in the thought that his home is 
to be New York, and for that reason and 
because of the love we bear him we ask 


Heavens, Man, Isn’t Any One Born in Your Parish? 


That’s what one man asked a minister who thought there was 
little hope for the Membership Campaign in his parish because 


‘tall his people were dying off.’’ 


Cultivate the young for the Unitarian Church of to-morrow. 
Go outside the family circle and seek the lads like Eddie. 
The judge had no other course than to send him to the re- 


formatory. The probation officer stepped in. 
was paroled and allowed to make a fresh start in the West. 


Eddie, gangster, 
He had 


never been tochurch. No one ever told him of God, the Father and 
the Friend; of service to, not preying upon mankind. 

Eddie found there was more to church than ‘‘preaching.”’ 
During the war he was one of the unnamed heroes, superintendent 
of a three-shift plant that was right behind the lads in the trenches. 


Eddie is a church member. 


So is his wife. 


So are his children. 


Joining the church is worth while. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


MILLIONS OF HOMES 


The Watchman-Examiner, organ of the Baptist denomination, calls THE REGISTER the 
leader of the opposition against the ‘Fundamentalist Movement” in America: 


This movement has developed a division in the evangelical churches. 


It is the 


greatest question that has arisen in Protestantism in a hundred years. 


THE REGISTER accepts the leadership. 


It is the liberal opportunity. .Many who 


differ with us on minor points agree that we have taken a bold and praiseworthy 


stand in a time of great religious crisis. 


We have in our possession more facts of the greatest importance. The struggle is on. 
Watch our pages for the progress and outcome. Now the Sunday-schools are 


attacked. See next week’s editorial. 


We print herewith a typical letter from an eminent and influential member of the 


Laymen’s League, dated April 19:— 


I consider THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER a vital force in the country. Every 
young man and every middle-aged or old man who can be educated up to 
reading it will be a better human being for it, and a better citizen. Its circu- 
lation should run into millions, and would if its value were truly appreciated. 
Its courage is a chief part of its strength, and criticisms of its editorial policy 
are bitter enough, in many cases doubtless, to prove that its expression is 
able and hits a mark. All of its readers do not agree with it in many in- 
stances. I am glad that it is not that kind of a sheet—too indefinite and fence- 
straddling to arouse debate—but rather a decisive expression of well-thought- 


conference held in Memphis, Tenn. The out opinion. More strength to its arm! 
following committee was appointed to 
draw up plans: Rev. George B. Spurr, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. R. Ernest Akin 
and G. A. Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. 
William EK. Clark, Memphis; and George 


W. Jalonick, Dallas, Tex. 


Will you help us put THE REGISTER into millions of homes? With your recom- 
mendation your friends will wish to receive each week our message of freedom and 
truth! Use the subscription form below. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Speaking of the laying of the corner- 
stone of Channing Memorial Church, New- 
port, R.I., April 7, 1880, the Newport 
News says: “On this seventh day of April, 
1922, we recall to our memories the life 
of Newport’s most widely known spiritual 
pioneer, Rey. William Ellery Channing. : 
The little copy of the Daily News which : Enclosed is 
rests beneath this memorial edifice bears -: 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tun CurisTiANn REciIsTeR 
: -16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass * 


$4.00 for one year or 


$2.00 for six months Please send Tam Rucister to 


(check, money order, or cash), 


testimony of many things which inter- ee te SNS TEER SD, cil din a 01a, aru ofS Sere) cid ip! /tse oi 016 0,00 wiaTo old 9 0 siasieie aie vsieia's 
ested this community forty-two years ago, 
but nothing was so absorbingly interesting SUCRE ae TE TE om a TORE «etic slope ie 8 eio'niSialcin:a aie, > sium cisia'ne ebioisanies series 
as the dedication of this church.” William 
Ellery Channing was born in Newport, PO Che er ieae SNORE Ok Fin dla eRe epee SES aac os dee ge 


April 7, 1780.” 
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the privilege of making him an honorary 
member of this Chapter and bid him 
believe that wherever he goes our affec- 
tionate regard will follow him.” 


The First Parish, Portland, Me., has 
increased its membership 41 per cent. dur- 
ing the eighteen months’ pastorate of Dr. 
Joel H. Metcalf. The membership is now 
332. Fifty new sittings have been given 
out during the past year. 


Among Haster subjects presented in 
Unitarian churches, Sunday, April 16, 
were the following: Wollaston, Mass., “The 

New Birth of the Soul” }, Gincinnati, Ohio, 
- “The Earnest Expectation of Men to keep 
their Dead Alive” ; Leominster, Mass., “We 
Live the Eternal Life’; St. Paul, Minn., 
“The Sacred Flame’; Newton Centre, 
Mass., “The Triumphant Soul”; Marble- 
head, Mass., “Co-operation, not Contro- 
versy”; Quincy, Mass., “Immortality” ; 
Worcester, Mass., “The Christian Idyll of 
Immortality”; Eugene, Ore., “The Human 
Jesus Resurrected.” 


Officers and committees for the com- 
ing year were selected Tuesday evening, 
April 4, at the annual parish meeting of 
the church at Haverhill, Mass. The new 
pastor, Rev. Edward L. Houghton, spoke 
encouragingly of the work accomplished 
and contemplated in the future. <A pro- 
gram for the coming months was infor- 
mally discussed. Supper was served to the 
large number attending. Officials chosen 
follow: Standing committee, Fred 8S. 
Mills, John B. Brosnan, Charles E. Isser- 
tell; clerk, Miss Lucasta J. Boynton; 
treasurer, Frederick O. Raymond; collec- 
tor, Mrs. Harold G. Look; assistant col- 
lector, Miss Annie L. Mills; auditor, Al- 
bert G. Harding. 


Dr. William Laurence Sullivan began 
a series of meetings in the First Unita- 
rian Church, Baltimore, on Sunday, April 
23. In this first mission in the enterprise 
which he has undertaken, Dr. Sullivan 
has the co-operation of Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey of Charleston, 8.C. Mr. Bailey has 
been released by his church for the three 
Sundays which the Baltimore mission will 
include. The local branch of the Women’s 
Alliance, the Baltimore Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, and other organizations 
connected with the church are co0-0p- 
erating. Many engagements have been 
made for the missionaries to speak before 
clubs, schools, and colleges. There will 
be thirteen meetings, from April 23 to 
May 7. 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the New York League of 
Unitarian Women was held on Friday, 
April 7, at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Officers elected for the 
year were: President, Mrs. Alfred B. Rob- 
inson; first vice-president, Mrs. Reinhardt 
A. Wetzel; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Bert Houghton; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Leveritt H. Sage; treasurer, Miss Maud M. 
Farnell; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Brush; assistant correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. J. Burnett Nash. Ad- 
visory directors elected for three years 
were Mrs. C. M. Porter, Mrs. L. L. Coch- 
rain, and Mrs. Burton F. Jamison. Rev. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H, Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Sercrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert -L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard ‘of Hingham. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision, 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sup- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MEADVILLE : 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
_A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiatestudents. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 

For information apply to the President, 


REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“*All young men of good moral character, and claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity, without distinction of sect or party, shall 
be eligible as members of this Society.” 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Presipent EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 

FOR THE MINISTRY 
provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 

EARL MORSH WILBOR, D.D., 
2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California. 


Frederick R. Griffin spoke on “What 
Congregations Live By,” and pointed out 
that congregations live by love. He told 
of- visiting thirty-six churches in Phila- 
delphia in the past two years, of twelve 
different denominations, in an effort to 
discover why people go to church. He 
spoke of the large congregations at the 
Baptist Temple of Philadelphia, where 
the pastor, Dr. Russell H. Conwell, at the 
close of the sevice asked all who wished 
to be remembered in the church prayers 
during the week to raise their hands, and 
out of an audience of 3,000 fully 2,000 
hands were raised. Mr. Griffin laid the 
interest in this church to the fact that the 
minister is interested in all members of 
the congregation. 


Not many churches can exceed the rec- 
ord of the church at Stow, Mass., Rey. 
J. S. Moulton, pastor. At Haster, 1920, 
the church had twelve members. In Oc- 
tober of that year forty-eight persons 
signed the church covenant and received 


the right hand of fellowship. On Christ- 
mas Day, 1921, eight persons united with 
the church. January 22, thirteen more 
added their names; and on Easter Sun- 
day, April 16, eight others, making a total 
of eighty-nine, an increase of seventy- 
seven in two years, or 741 per cent. 


Acknowledgments of the A. U. A. 


Already acknowledged ........... $10,049.25 
Mareh . Mr. and Mrs. Theo. 1 
Bergen, Morris, Il... 6.00 
3. Society in Bernardston, 
CTT |s ae Res ac eee 20.00 
. 3. Second Church, Salem, 
MARS. Pn ceictsalte come 341.00 
6. Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston...... 10.00 
6. Society in Waltham, 
WARE. (fost) ott mec oseie 85.71 
6. Society in Stowe, Vt. 25.00 
iG A. Cook, Bellefonte, 
(Pau Toaseteciek achat ahaa 10.00 
6. Associate Members : 28.50 
6. Mrs. B®. A. Holyoke, Marl- = 
Boros" Mass! si stasee. 5.00 
9. Ayer, Mass., Branch 
_ Women’s Alliance, 5.00 
9. Miss Eleanor B. Baton, : 
Syracuse, N.Y. os.wss 10.00 
9. Society in Iowa ‘City, Ia. 10.00 
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Society in Portland, Ore. 


13. Follen Church, Lexing- 


15. 
15. 
16. 
16. 


ate 


18. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
21. 


21, 
21. 


21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 


TOU NLASS: Te cieyeieveieve o's 
Second Church, Boston, 
BOUTS s Patches seid ©)« ge ious" sce 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Junior Alliance ... 
eee e Charleston, 
Ns Pe Al elie rs ally Sregievaya 


First Cah in Roxbury, 


Mass., to create life 
memberships ate avs asl 
Oliver M. Fisher, New- 


ton, Mass., to create 
a_ life membership. . 


Agia in Medford, 
First Chasen ‘in Roxbury, 
SEB R Use ciclo) eta. vcaPe 2 sats 
Society in Redlands, 
MISS Ue a indie eco wy te) © 


Miss Jean-C. Stevenson, 
Winchester, Mass. 
ye in Clinton, 
Bieiety. in Berlin, Mass. 
Society in Arlington; 
RAVER Sais rr aiseeee 8 cei ecime 
Mrs. William O. 
St. Albans, Vt... ...- 
Miss Susan A. 
Brookline, ore 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira_ B. 
Hyde, Princeton, Mo. 


Roslindale Unitarian 
Church, Roslindale, 
MPLSUSN tuleteleics cialis crocs pisis. « 


238.00 


10.00 
800.00 
25.00 
25.00 


100.00 


50.00 
200.00 
330.00 

25.00 

5.00 


50.00 
15.00 


200.70 
25.00 
10.00 
20.00 


39.25 
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. Miss Janet R. Perkins, 


. Beverly, 


. “In Memory of 


Mrs: Migs 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Paris, France 


. Society in Pomona, Calif. 


C. Daily, Senath, Mo. 


’ New South Church, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


. First Unitarian Society, 


Seattle, Wash 


. Society in Orlando, Fla. 


. All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Roxbury, 
Mass.~ cm sueetsteieneians 

. Society in Lancaster, 
Mass; ios niente 

. Mrs. Jennie N. Gowing, 
Dublin, Nobo aaeenal 

. Mrs. Alice Browning 
Jones, Lewistown, Ohio 

8. Society in Peabody, 


Mass. 


. Society in Yonkers, N.Y. 


. First Congregational 
Church, Providence, 
Ril. 2a. .ceoeeeeseeet ys 
. North Meeting-house, 


Salem, Mass. 


. Society in Norton, Mass. 
. Society in Castine, Me.. 
. A. H. and H. W.. Pratt, 


Clinton, Massie... 
Mass. Branch 
Women’s Alliance ... 
Mary 


Lowell Stone” 


. Associate Members .... 


5.00 
5:00 
10.00 
5.00 
15.00 
25.00 
60.60 
128.50 
100.00 
100.00 
5.00 
30,00 
54.00 
1,600.00 
445.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.17 
10.00 


50.00 
21.00 


30. Society in Stow, Mass. 28.00 
31. John E, Davis, Orleans, 
os Cl REAM Dery fo).>, Se 25.00 
31. Society in Wilmington, 
Delis Sratitem delays s: 8%. 143.00 
31. Mrs. C.D. Hart, Stewart- 
Ville; ManaT ec .siemnes 20.00 
31. Society in Ware, Mass. 107.35 
' 31. Society in Summit, N.J. 15.00 
31. Society in Eugene, Ore. 25.00 
31. Society in Swansboro, 
Bl Bieter 5 |< Sriryrys cope 10.00 
81. Society in Eastport, Me. 35.75 
31. Third Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, 
Brooklyn, Nik. so. s0.s 76.50 
RECBIVND THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
9. First Parish Sunday 
School, Beverly, Mass. 25.00 
16. Second Church, Boston, 
INCITS Gis mio aig oto Gs 50.00 
$16,063.28 


Henry M. WititAmMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ten columns of news, most of it 
parish letters, must be carried over 


on account of the claims of general 


news upon the space. 


A Question and the Answer 


A Unitarian minister suggested to the Laymen’s League last Summer a 


must face. Speaking of committees on recruiting the ministry, he stated 


solution for one of the greatest problems which the churches of to-day 


that what was needed was a committee to recrutt the laity! 


“Tf ever the laity get recruited so that they will attend church,” he said, 


“there will be plenty of ministers. 


Love of God and the Service of Men. 


“Ts it asking too much that our laity support us by their presence at 


church as well as by their money?” 


From to5 Chapters monthly reports show steady gains in church attend- 
The story, as told of Marlboro, Mass., 


attendance is larger than ever before, due partly to the efforts of the 


ance. 


League.” 


‘From 10s other Chapters reports show a persistent attempt to support 
their ministers by their presence in the pews. 


is typical. 


Only a few of the organ- 


ized laymen of Unitarian Churches are indifferent. 


New York 


Our ministers are consecrated to the 


“Our church 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Chicago 


7 Park Square—Boston 
St. Louis 


San Francisco 


Leonard was walking with his nurse 
and met a friend of his mother, who pro- 
ceeded to engage him in conversation in 
a most effusive and enlivened manner. On 
parting with her, Leonard was silent for 
a long time, and then said with a gentle 


“T am so glad, 


sigh of thankfulness, 
gloomy 


Sarah, that I’ve got a nice, 
mother.”—Hvening Post. 


An order to a seed-house from a newly- 
married couple who had moved from the 
city to Huntington, L.I., contained the fol- 
lowing: Dear Sirs: Please “send us one 
package each of Schizanthus Wisetonen- 
sis, Primulinus hybrids, Caladium Escu- 
lentum, Salpiglossis superbissima, Pueraria 
Thunbergiana. This is our first year in 
the country and we want to begin right.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


“You ought to be contented, and not 
fret for your old home,’ said the mistress, 
as she looked into the dim eyes of her 
young Swedish maid. ‘You are earning 
good wages, your work is light, every one 
is kind to you, and you have plenty -of 
friends here.” “Yas’m,” said the girl, “but 
it is not the place where I do be that 
makes me yera homesick; it is the place 
where I don’t be.”—Youth’s Companion. 


The lady, although by no means a sylph, 
prided herself upon the neatness of her 
well-rounded figure. One day when she 
appeared upon the hotel porch with a eclus- 
ter of daisies pinned against her green 
linen frock, a gallant old gentleman com- 
plimented her. “Miss Robinson, those cer- 
tainly are charming flowers!’ Then, with 
the profoundest of bows, he added: “They 
suit you precisely. You look like a Vir- 
ginia hillside !”—Harper’s Magazine. 


A schoolteacher in the North End of 
Boston at the beginning of the year asked 
her pupils to write down their names and 
nationality. One small girl, whom we will 
eall Fiammetta Botticelli, put herself 
down as Irish. The teacher said nothing, 
but meeting the child’s mother the next 
day asked her where she came from. ‘“Me— 
Italiana!” was the reply. And the child’s 
father? “He Italiano.” Then why did 
Fiammetta put herself down as Irish? 
“Ah, Fiammetta, she born in Boston!” ¥. 


Sploshkins wanted to sell his horse, -so 
he prevailed on the local dealer to come 
and see the animal. “That’s a good horse, 
Mr. Taylor,’ Sploshkins said to the dealer. 
“Tt cost me five hundred pounds, but you 
shall have it for fifty pounds.” The 
dealer gasped. “That’s rather a big re- 
duction, Mr. Sploshkins, isn’t it?’ he 
asked. “Well,” the vender admitted, “the 
fact is it bolted one day and killed my 
poor wife, and now I’ve got no further 
use for it!”’—Winning Post Winter An- 
nual, 


A news item follows, from one of Tur 
REGIsTER’s exchanges, the Western Re- 
corder (Baptist). Is this a new variety 
of immolation or just a “donation” party? 
“T have entered upon my duties as pastor 
of the Porter Memorial Church in Lex- 
ington, Ky. I find that Brother W. J. 
Simpson and his wife wrought well here. 
The church is well organized with an ex- 
cellent Sunday-school and with two fine 
young people’s unions. They also have 
an efficient W. M. U. and Y. W. ©. A. The 
church gaye us a generous pounding. They 
have a wonderful opportunity.—H. Bb. 
GABBY.” 
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MOTORMAN OR MINISTER 


If a man works as motorman or con- 
ductor for the Eastern Mass. Street 
Railway Co. he may expect a pension 
averaging $600. a year. 


If he is only a Unitarian minister he gets 
a pension of $300. a year. 


Which should you advise a young man 
to do, study at our Theological School or 
apply for a job to the Street Railway Co. 


Help us to answer this question in the 
right way by sending Annual Contributions 
promptly to our Treasurer, 

Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Jj. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
~ Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-President. 

R. S. Loring, Secretary. 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1780 
INCORPORATED 1898 IN MASSACHUSETTS 


A limited amount of stock 
at Market 


Cae 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Owing to the 


Extraordinary Demand 
for the pamphlet 


THE MADNESS 
of the 


SECOND COMING 


the large edition which we provided has 
been entirely distributed. 
A second edition is on the press. With 
as little delay as possible we shall gladly 
supply copies. 

Address orders to 


Dept. E, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
2a Park St. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *sdsrox 


225 Fifth Ave., N, Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
euse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 
free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
ieee ote The church is open daily from 

until 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers, Sunday, April 30, morning service, 
10.45 am. Mr. Speight will preach. Church 
open 9 to 12 daily. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, ‘The Prize of God’s High Calling.” 
Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North). corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 a.M., Church School. 
New Bible Class for adults. Morning service, 


11 a.M. Young People’s meeting (The Hmer- 
son eke 6 p.M. The public cordially in- 
vited. % 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, April 30, Mr. Hudson will preach. Sub- 
ject, “Liberal and Dogmatic Motives in Reli- 
gion.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical 
Director. Church service at 11 a.m. Church 
ena at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 
Cordial welcome to all visitors. Take Dor- 
chester tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


sive. Address 


DR. JOEL, H. METCALF 
and his daughter 


will conduct a limited party to Europe, visiting France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany and 


171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE PASSION PLAY, the Rhine, Belgium, England, June 24th to September 2d inclu- 


